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ALAS, POOR HENRY CLAY! 


Tur Whigs are still, then, it seems, determined to make the effort 
yet a little while longer, to keep alive their exhausted and dissolving 
organization as a Party. ‘Their recent general Convention at Harris- 
burg has put forth the name of a candidate, for the approaching Pre- 
sidential election, for whom they invoke the concentration of the vote 
of all the various sections of the old Opposition, as it has heretofore 
existed to the late and present Administrations ; and their Press is 
attempting, with better or worse grace, to rally again their disheart- 
ened forces, for another feebly desperate struggle. 

Be it so. But after all, your convention-delegates and your news- 
paper editors—your ‘leaders,’ in their various degrees, your commit- 
tee-men, chairmen, secretaries, orators, and so forth—are but the 
outward skeleton framework of a great party organization. They 
may assemble, and consult, and intrigue, and resolve, and declaim, 
to their hearts’ content, till the mutual contagion of their common 
prepossessions and hopes may possibly generate a certain degree of 
self-delusive excitement among themselves, which may serve to jus- 
tify them, on the score of veracity, in their absurd declarations of a 
confidence of success, and of the maintenance of the old organiza- 
tion of their party. But it is all in vain. The great laws which 
govern the destinies of large popular parties lie as far beyond the 
control, as they commonly do beyond the understanding, of these 
classes of politicians. The old “ Whig Party” of the last ten years 
is rapidly going to pieces. Its career is rum—the delusions, and the 
influences of external pressure, which have artificially maintained the 
cohesion of its heterogeneous mass, are very nearly exhausted—and 
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its plain disse/ution must soon make itself unequivocally manifest ta 
the eves of all men. The nomination of a Presidential candidate 
may, as we have said, hold together for a brief space longer the hol- 
low and crumbling shell of its organization as a Party—but that is all 

And that, probably, is all that was contemplated by the more saga- 
cious leaders whose management has controlled the proceedings of 
the Convention. To afford the best available rallying ground for the 
maintenance of their local party interests in a few of the States— 
and at the same time to preserve a sufficient degree of general organ- 
ization and union, as a great.party of Opposition, to enable them at a 
future day to occupy a commanding position in case of serious dis- 
sension in the Democratic Party—we believe to have been the ex- 
tent of the views of the leading minds in that body; few of whom 
ean have sincerely indulged in the slightest hope of preventing the 
re-election, by a great popular majority, of the present incumbent of 
the national Chief Magistracy. But these scheming intrigues of po- 
liticians are as impotent as they are unworthy. For the present, 
notwithstanding their declared adoption of a Presidential candidate, 
yet no effort that they can make can much longer retain the adhe- 
sion to their cause of the great bulk of their own former numbers, 
among the broad democratic mass of the people ; nor much longer 
avert the consummation of their entire downfall and dissolution, as a 
great party, that at one period, from the operation of extraordinary 
causes, could probably have commanded, in a general election, a de- 
cided popular majority. And as for the future, though we are far from 
being insensible to the possible dangers of dissension which, when 
freed from the strong pressure of a powerful Opposition, may menace 
the integrity of our own party as at present organized, yet are we 
safe in our reliance upon the continued steady progress of democrat- 
ic truth and democratic reform, and upon the unfailing sagacity of the 
popular intelligence, when fairly enlightened by discussion, to judge 
and act for the best in whatever combinations of circumstances may 
hereafter arise. 

At the same time that we regard the nomination of General Harri- 
son as the weakest that could have been made, we do frankly confess 
that we look upon it with no slight regret,—that we have in fact felt 
a disappointment, on the reception of its announcement, somewhat 
akin to that which we have seen so openly and indignantly manifest- 
ed by the friends of Mr. Clay. Far as we stand removed from any 
political sympathies with the latter gentleman, we do acknowledge an 
unaffected regret and mortification-at the unworthy treatment he has 
been made to experience from his party. 

Henry Cray was incontestably the head of the Whig Party. 
Whatever that party was, whatever it had thought, felt, spoken, and 
acted, all found its perfect representation and embodiment in him. He 
was its master spirit. He had long been its favorite idol, as he was 
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its ablest champion. The prominence of his position, on the front of 
the political stage, for nearly a quarter of a century—his sanguine 
boldness and dashing recklessness of spirit—his graceful, vehement, 
and sonorous eloquence—his ready quickness in debate, and versa- 
tile adroitness as a party tactician—joined to a certain easy and good- 
natured freedom of manners, combined to attach to his person a de- 
gree of popularity which with a large portion of his party amounted 
to an enthusiasm. Through all the hot fury of the political struggles 
of the past ten years, the voice of Henry Clay had thundered, always 
the loudest and the most spirit-stirring, in the van of the array of his 
party ; and on him had the hearts of its great majority been fixed, 
through long, impatient years, as the rightful claimant, and destined 
recipient, of that last crowning tribute of public honor, which is the 
highest and noblest in the power of a great nation to bestow upon its 
greatest man. 

The truth of this remark is not invalidated by the fact that there 
was one other individual whose commanding intellectual power, in 
the forum and in the senate, made him the object of a local prefer- 
ence with his party in his own peculiar section of the country, even 
over Mr. Clay, as the more general representative of the Whig Party 
at large throughout the Union. Mr. Webster’s pretensions could 
never approach a rivalry with those of Mr. Clay ; his popularity, both 
personal and political, notwithstanding the general recognition of his 
eminent abilities, scarcely extending beyond the limits of his own 
State. This fact had become virtually recognised by universal con- 
sent during the period of the late apparent decisive ascendency of 
the Whig party—the name of Mr. Webster having gradually sunk 
almost entirely out of the public view as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy, while the star of Mr. Clay had mounted higher and higher to- 
ward the zenith, extinguishing every lesser light in the blaze of its 
culminating glory. 

Such was Mr. Clay’s position in his party previously to the de- 
velopement of the great popular reaction, which the last year has ex- 
hibited, in favor of the policy and cause of the Administration whose 
speedy downfall had appeared, about two years ago, to superficial ob- 
servers, so inevitable and irretrievable. ‘The Convention which was 
to assemble at Harrisburg had been agreed upon at an earlier day, 
when the general settlement of the party sufirage in favor of Clay, as 
the true head and representative of whatever Whigism is, had not yet 
so decisively manifested itself; but it had become generally under- 
stood as a matter of course, that it was a piece of machinery which 
was simply to be worked out, for form’s sake, to secure the willing 
support of a comparatively small portion of the party that stood com- 
mitted and fixed in a different preference. Before the change of com- 
plexion which was cast over the whole question by the disasters of 
the elections of last summer and fall, the body was already stocked 
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with a known majority of delegates favorable to the nomination of 


Mr. Clay. And on its assemblage the only doubtful question that ap- 
peared to exist in relation to its probable action, was, as remarked in 
our last October Number, whether or not that gentleman himself would 
choose to receive the nomination, which appeared securely at his 
command, but which could only impose upon him the eventual morti- 
fication of a more overwhelming defeat than any of his former repeated 
experiences of the same nature. 

As the issue has resulted, it is much to be regretted by the friends 
of Mr. Clay—and even by the more liberal and generous of his politi- 
cal foes—that he did not, of his own free option, resolve upon the 
course which would have spared him the far keener mortification of 
his present position, by declining a nomination in advance. But, after 
all, hopeless as. was the contest, this would not have comported with 
the brave and proud spirit of the man. Before yielding finally to the 
necessity against which it was worse than idle to maintain any farther 
struggle—and before withdrawing to the pleasaat shades of Ashland, 


to give to the soothing tranquillity of rural retirement the evening of 


that day whose toilsome noon has been so fretfully and fruitlessly 
spent in the very middle arena of political strife—the high end and 
aim of that magnificent ambition unattained, and now desperately un- 
attainable—he wanted, as he had the right to claim, an “ honorable 
discharge.” If he was to fall, he wanted it to be at the post his own 
by incontestable right—at the head of his host, with his crown upon 
his head—to be recognised and respected, even by his victors, as a 


king, though a vanquished one. 
When two great parties have long divided a free commonwealth, 


the two proudest positions that a man can occupy, are at the head of 


the respective opposing masses of millions. ‘The honor is indeed a 


grand one of standing at the head of the triumphant majority, as its 
representative, its chosen chief, the individual embodiment of its col- 
lective will. 
a nation’s greatest and best, with that noble passion which is a virtue 


or a vice, and to mankind a blessing or a eurse, according but to its 
degree and direction. And truly indeed ought it, when attained, by 
the very eminence of its isolated elevation, to fill the breast of its pos- 
sessor with the noblest and purest sentiments—of gratitude to the peo- 
ple whose confidence has reposed in him a trust so high and honorable 
—of proud ambition to prove to that people, to the world, and to pos- 
terity, that that sublime confidence of a nation has not been unworthily 
bestowed—of single-hearted patriotism, prompting ever, in counsel 
and in action, the most self-sacrificing devotion to those principles, in 
the preservation of the integrity and purity of which he may believe 
the true glory and greatness of his country’s destinies to consist—and 
of a wise modesty, a magnanimous meekness, ever alive to the con- 
sciousness of the true nature of the personal honor attendant upon an 


Well may it, as an object of ambition, fire the souls of 
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official elevation grounded on such a basis. This is the spirit which 
should shed its beauty over the daily walk of a PresipenT or THE 
Unitep States, and animate his discharge of the nobly arduous 
duties of that office. And this is the spirit which the possession of 
that highest of public honors, made attainable to any single man by 
the political institutions of any human society, must tend to inspire in 
the breast of any one truly worthy of so high a destiny. 

But on the other hand there is, in the rival position of the head of 
the great minority of Opposition, so far as the gratification of the pride 
of personal ambition is involved, a lesser majesty, it is true, yet still 
a higher dignity than any secondary rank, even on the side of triumph. 
This at least was Mr. Clay’s, by an indefeasible title of natural nobility 
and just desert; and in this might he have found a consolation for the 
disappointment of the prouder hope which but a short time before had 
seemed so certainly and closely within his grasp. While yielding to 
the irresistible current of a mighty popular will, he might still have 
claimed the moral glory of a Cato, which his friends and his party 
would have set above all the triumphs of a Casar—and might have 
gracefully retired with the consolation of the fine lines of the poet— 


The gods and Cato did in this divide— 
They chose the conqu’ring, he the conquered side ! 


To have been the Presidential candidate of his party—to have been 
the one high object of its devotion, its gratitude, its pride, and its 
hope—to have fought the battle manfully as its acknowledged head, 
even though he might be forced to sink beneath the overpowering 
weight of numbers—this would have been the “ honorable discharge” 
which Mr. Clay had proclaimed to be all that he now desired before 
retiring from the service of his country, a toil-worn political veteran, 
bowed down with years, and covered with brave scars, And this 
was due to him from his party ; and we cannot dissemble an indignant 
contempt—not the less sincere that we have but few political sym- 
pathies in common—for the mean ingratitude which has thus so basely 
betrayed him in the last hours of his public life, to sacrifice him, his 
feelings, his rights, and his fame, to a cunning intrigue, and to a cold 
calculation of party expediency, which we verily believe to have been 
as shallow and impolitic, as it was heartless and false. In the words 
of Fouché, it was worse than a crime—it was « blunder; and is but 
another signal illustration of the truth of Mr. J. Q. Adams’s well-known 
recorded opinion of the unprincipled ingratitude and meanness of the 
Whigs as a political party. 

It is in vain to seek a palliation of this ungrateful abandonment of 
their long recognised head and chief, in the consideration by which it 
is attempted to be defended, that another candidate, notwithstanding 
that personal insignificance which is alike his single and singular re- 
commendation, would afford a prospect of success hopeless under the 
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nomination of Mr. Clay. The number of persens within that body 
whose sanguine temperaments may possibly have mocked their 
imaginations with a hope of the election of their candidate, could not 
but have been very limited. And moreover the Presidential candi- 
date of a party should always be its first man, the one most dis- 
tinguished for great public services, or for long and able championship 
of its leading principles of policy—in a word the most complete repre- 
sentative of its political faith. If it have such a man, he, and he 
alone, is its true and proper eandidate—and its strongest too. If 
peculiar circumstances may create the belief that his election is im- 
possible, it is idle to substitute, in the place rightfully his, an inferior 
man who, it may be hoped, may not be exposed to the same pre- 
judices or influences which are supposed as fatal to the prospects of 
the former. The strength of a popular party consists in its fidelity 
to its principles ; and the moment it yields them to the pressure of an 
apparent’ expediency, and confesses, at the same time, its weakness 
and its insincerity, by sacrificing the man who is the one real and 
rightful representative of itself, to such shallow calculations of “ avail- 
ability” as have avowedly dictated the nomination of poor old General 
Harrison, that moment it inflicts a more fatal stab on its own vitals 
than any of the assaults of its opponents. It is in vain to invoke for 
such a candidate, thus selected, to the disappointment of the just ex- 
pectations and wishes of the great body of the party, that zeal and 
unanimity indispensable to even a chance of success in such a con- 
test—in vain to attempt to soothe the indignation and disgust with 
which the generous, the ardent, and the disinterested of the party 
cannot but look upon the perpetration of such an act of political perfidy 
and ingratitude. 

In the present insiance the force of these considerations is enhanced 
by the fact that Mr. Clay is perfectly well known to have desired, 
expected, and virtually asked, or rather claimed, the nomination. 
Stripped of all its accessaries of rhetoric and show, such was, under 
the circumstances, the substantial purport of his letter which was 
read in the Convention, and which has been so widely paraded in the 
papers. He addressed a body containing a known numerical majority 
of votes favorable to his nomination—at a period when some doubts 
might have been entertained of his willingness to run as a candidate, 
to encounter the certain fate of overwhelming defeat—and by placing 
himself, according to the regular formula, in the hands of his friends, 
at the same time that he made a fine display of showy magnanimity, 
with reference to the other individuals whose names were to be 
brought forward, he in point of fact, as above remarked, solicited the 
nomination—a solicitation which, in his position in his party, was 
substantially the assertion of the claim which he had the right to urge, 
which there existed no rival to challenge, and to which he had the 
strongest reason to look for a prompt and warm acquiescence. 
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He made the solicitation, the claim—and it met with a refusal, as 
mortifying to its object, as it was ungrateful and dishonorable on the 
part of its authors. For the political campaign about to commence, he 
was deposed from his old and rightful pride ef place, and another 
name—and what a name !—inscribed on the banner under which it 
was to be conducted. He was rejected without his “ honorable dis- 
charge” —turned off upon the common, not the less heartlessly that 
the act was accompanied with some commonplaces of regret, and of 
self-reproachful memory of the past services of the brave but worn 
out old war-horse ! 

An additional aggravation of the unworthiness of this ungrateful 
abandonment, is derived from the character of artful intrigue apparent 
in the movement, on the part of iis authors and managers. ‘The fact 
is not denied that there was a clear numerical majority of the dele- 
gates in the Convention, computed per capita, desirous of nominating 
Mr. Clay. An insidious proposition was, however, introduced by the 
thorough-paced party tacticians of the Pennsylvania Antimasonic 
school, who were bent on accomplishing the nomination of General 
Harrison—to the effect, that the preliminary votes should be taken by 
States ; so that in each State in which the delegates were not unani- 
mous the minority should be absorbed in the majority, the whole vote 
of the delegation from the State being reckoned for the candidate 
favored by its majority. ‘This proposition having been unsuspectingly 
adopted by the Convention, its effect was not only to suppress a por- 
tien of the vote properly belonging to Clay, but to make it swell the 
apparent vote of Harrison; and in fact to create for the latter a ficti- 
tious majority, through which the more ready and ingenious tact of its 
managers in the arts of parliamentary manoeuvring enabled them to 
overrule the true majority of the body, in a manner as remarkable for 
its unscrupulous impudence as for its profligate political ingratitude. 
The usual formality of a unanimous nomination with which the 
whole affair was made to wind up, cannot, of course, impose on any 
child; and butill serves its purpose of covering up and whitening over 
the hollow rottenness of the intrigue by which the arch-manoeuvrer 
who was the master spirit of the occasion, was permitted, by the 
weakness, blindness, and apathy of the real majority of the body, to 
compass his object. These proceedings afford a curious chapter in 
the history of the science of party tactics, and a strong illustration of 
the justice of that salutary distrust of the machinations of assembled 
conventions of politicians, which we are glad to witness abroad in the 
public mind. 

Mr. Clay has borne himself very properly and gracefully under the 
keen mortification of this blow. The device of the Washington Sup- 
per was certainly a very happily contrived one to carry off the affair 
smoothly and decently, so as to place him at once in a position in which 


his own pride, his own self-respect, could not but force him to stand 
G2 
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forward in precisely the attitude to be desired by the very authors of this 
cruel stab. He could not have declined an appearance on that occa- 
sion—he could not have withheld a speech in acknowledgment of the 
gilded compliments to his name which were a matter of course under 
the circumstances—nor could he, with any show of dignity or decency, 
have spoken in any other tone than that, of course, adopted by him, of 
graceful, magnanimous, self-sacrificing acquiescence in the nomination 
made. Bitterly as the proud and high spirit of the man must have 
revolted, within his own heart, against the mortifying mockery of the 
scene—profound and harrowing as must have been the emotions all 
in arms within the secret ehambers of his own breast—the crowding 
memories of the worse than wasted part, the pangs of so many glo- 
rious hopes now broken and blighted, the indignant scorn, of which 
he was yet forced to choke and dissemble the slightest expression— 
keenly, deeply, gallingly, as in the midst of that festal hour the bosom 
of its hero must have been racked with all these thoughts and feelings, 
yet was he in a position in which he was forced, by a moral compul- 
sion most subtilly woven around him, to wreathe his countenance 
with smiles—smiles like those forced upon the reluctant lips by the 
poisoned honey of the ancient fable ; to utter with simulated fervor all 
the rhetorical commonplaces appropriate to the occasion ; and to re- 
ward the false friends who had so cruelly abandoned and betrayed 
him, by himself co-operating with the consummation of that very 
political treachery of which he was the splendid victim. 

Viewed simply with a dispassionate eye—on scientific principles 
—as a manoeuvre of party tactics—we must confess that this Wash- 
ington Supper was one of those fine strokes of genius, one of those 
beautiful combinations of art, which cannot but command our asto- 
nished and humble admiration. We have long entertained a peculiar 
and profound respect for the gentleman who is the reputed author of 
the whole of this beautiful intrigue—as the most daring, dashing, 
haughty, skilful, prompt, unscrupulous, and unprincipled political 
knave, within the circle of our knowledge—but really this was a 
refinement on himself—a lower deep—a beyond beyond. ‘Thus to 
have first, at Harrisburg, out-manoeuvred a clear majority, so as to 
entrap them into a voluntary “unanimous” submission to a minority— 
and then, at Washington, to have outwitted Mr. Clay himself, so as, 
in the parlance of Chess, to compel him by a coup forcé to dissemble 
all the feelings of just indignation with which his proud heart must 
have been heaving, to commit himself, and eloquently to invoke all 
the hosts of his friends, to support a nomination which involved so 
disgraceful an ingratitude towards himself—truly we can find no lan- 
guage to express our wonder in the contemplation of a double stroke 
of genius so bold, so subtle, and so successful; and can bestow upon 
its peerless author no higher praise than the modest tribute of admiring 
silence ! 
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But after all, the true character of the whole transaction shows too 
transparently through all the outward forms, of public speeches, reso- 
lutions, acts, to deceive any but the blindest of partisans. The Con- 
vention may declare its unanimity—the Kentucky delegates may pa- 
rade the magnanimous acquiescence of themselves and the gallant 
“ favorite son” of their State—Mr. Clay may be made to proclaim his 
own cheerful submission, and to invoke for the nomination of the Con- 
vention the support of all who love him—the politicians may get up 
their meetings, and surfeit the disgusted ear of the public with the 
empty grandilequence of old sets of resolutions—and the editors may 
labor as earnestly as they please to convince themselves and their 
readers that they do, and ought, and must, acquiesce cordially in the 
exclusion of their true and rightful candidate by a poor, feeble old 
gentleman whose very friends can pretend no claim in his behalf, 
save those of the merest negative character—all this may be done, 
and yet the substantial truth remains after all at the bottom, that a 
very large proportion of the Whig Party will not, and cannot, be 
drawn into a participation in a miserable manoeuvre of mistaken ex- 
pediency, alike unworthy and unwise. General Harrison’s vote will 
most assuredly fall far short of that which Mr. Clay would have com- 
manded. In every direction, notwithstanding the assiduous efforts of 
your editors, &c. to disguise the truth, the indications of this are ap- 
parent. A profound disgust is entertained by, we believe, the great 
body of the sincere and honest Whigs, at this treatment of Mr. Clay, 
the only complete and true representative of Whigism, whatever it is 
or has been. A large proportion of this class will not cast their votes 
for Harrison—the candidate of mere naked, unprincipled opposition, 
which is nothing more nor less than mere unprincipled faction. For 
when appealed to by their party presses to do this violence to their 
feelings, the question must immediately arise in the minds of men 
of this stamp, what great motives of patriotic duty exist to claim 
from them the sacrifice—what chance of success, to justify the reluc- 
tant effort? And when the reflection succeeds, that it is only because 
time and discussion have dissipated the hold upon the public mind 
once possessed by that Whigism of which Mr. Clay was the embodi- 
ment—have successively dispelled into thin air all its material charg- 
es—have so far sustained the antagonist attitude assumed long ago by 
the Administration against the excesses of the “credit system,” and 
against the fatal fraud of a credit currency, that few venture now to 
attempt to revive the exploded Whig arguments of a former day—and 
have even wrought so miraculous a conversion in a large proportion 
of the Whig party as we witness in every direction, in relation to 
that once so terrific, but now very tolerable monster, the Independent 
‘Treasury—when the reflection succeeds, we repeat, that it is only 
because such has been the effect of time and fair discussion, upon 
the public mind and the relations of parties, that Mr. Clay’s chance 
has become desperate, so as to induce the politicians to try the forlorn 
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hope of the nomination they have made,—and when they consider 
the present enfeebled and exhausted condition of the banking system, 
as a political engine, which has proved itself, when in the full swing 
of its pride and power, impotent to overthrow the present Democratic 
Administration, even at a period when the latter was surprised in a 
condition of great disadvantage—what imaginable inducement can re- 
main to encourage them to a renewal of their worse than fruitless ef- 
forts! ‘Fhe time has been, indeed, when so strong a passion of anti- 
pathy against Mr. Van Buren’s administration had been generated by 
the long protracted violence of the party contest, together with the ac- 
tive pecuniary interests involved in it, that the Whigs, as an organized 
party, would have supported any body or anything—whether Satan or 
a man of straw—against him; when simple Opposition, founded on 
mere loose declamation, and accompanied by no avowals of distinctive 
principles or measures, was sufficient to afford a ground of union, of 
active organization, to a very formidable, though deluded, numerical 
mass. ‘This time has been—but such is now no longer the case. ‘The 
developements of the last year or two have detached thousands in all 
sections of the country from the ranks of Opposition, to transfer them 
to their more natural position in support of the sound, honest, debt- 
paying and debt-shunning, policy of the Administration. ‘This gene- 
ral tendency to relaxation on the part of the old Opposition—a tenden- 
cy rapidly progressing to the point of dissolution—cannot but receive 
a strong impulse from this deep and widely spread sentiment of disap- 
pointment and disgust awakened, throughout tiie better portion of that 
party itself, by these proceedings of the Harrisburg Convention. 

And now a word in explanation of the motive that has induced us 
to make these proceedings the subject of the present remarks. Our 
Whig readers have, doubtless, from the outset of them, imputed them 
to a desire to fan the flame of discord within their ranks—to promote 
the verification of our own prophecy by stimulating the friends of 
Mr. Clay to the course which we have indicated as that which must 





naturally and necessarily result from the merits of the case, as we have 
eursorily sketched them. ‘To this we have to reply, that nothing can 
be farther from the truth. Our motive—the end toward which we 
have designed the above course of remarks to tend—is a very differ- 
ent one. We have no desire to hasten that dissolution of the Whig 
party which we see already in progress before our eyes, more rapidly 
than, as mere partisans, we could regard as favorable to the interests 
of our own political organization. We do not want—by the volunteer 
tribute of our «admiration of some points of his political character, and 
by the expression of a disgust at the wrongs he has had to sustain 
from an ungrateful party, which from an uncompromising political op- 
ponent may be regarded as altogether gratuitous—we do not want, 
we repeat, to woo Mr. Clay from the ranks of which he has long 
been the chief, to resume his origina! position in the old Republican 
party which he must now so bitterly regret that he was ever seduced 
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to abandon. We do not want him back—neither him nor his. He 
could not be received back, were it even in his power to attempt to leap 
the impassable gulf which yawns between his position and ours. Still 
less is it our purpose to exult over a prostrate foe. On the contrary, 
we hold him entitled, by all the courtesies of honorable warfare, to a 
more deferential respect, now in the midst of the mortifications of his 
misfortunes, than it was for us to volunteer in the past hours of his 
pride and pomp and power. Our object, we repeat, is a widely dif- 
ferent one from either of these. It is, to draw the more fully out, in 
all the strong relief afforded by his present position, the moral of Mr. 
Clay’s political life, of which he has now reached the closing scene. 

We do not propose to review it. It is sufficient for us to point to 
its two extremes, its outset and its close. We behold him, in the 
former, with all the generous fervor of youth, one of the most zealous 
champions, as one of the most favored sons of the Republican party. 
Ardent, eloquent, bold, and powerful in debate, he early rose to a 
position, from which patience and steadfastness in good desert were 
alone requisite to crown his ambition with the highest rewards of the 
popular confidence and attachment. But he knew not that most diffi- 
cult of arts, to bide his time. His ambition was too impatient a pas- 
sion; and soon led his restless steps, in his anxiety to outstrip his 
competitors in the race of popularity, amidst the crooked paths, to 
ensnare them in the fatal pitfalls, of intrigue. Abandoning the purer 
and severer doctrines of constitutional construction of the Republican 
school, he sought, by a boundless latitudinarian enlargement of the 
rightful action of the Federal Government, to make himself the centre 
of vast and powerful pecuniary interests which should bear him up- 
ward to the speedy consummation of his soaring hopes. But fatally 
has he illustrated in his person the just end and retribution of that 
unchastened ambition which has corrupted and destroyed so many a 
young patriot, upon whose early career has dawned the brightest 
morning of his country’s hope and pride. 

And what is the attitude in which we soon find him, on the occa- 
sion of the first great temptation being presented to him, of immedi- 
ate, tangible, and splendid reward to a demoralized ambition? The 
Coalition—the unforgotten Coalition, by which he misrepresented his 
State, to place in the Executive Chair a minority President—the 
previous object of his strong hostility—-whose first act was to 
bestow upon him the office of Secretary of State, an office of the 
most eminent present official rank and influence, and then regarded, 
by long usage, as equivalent, in “the line of safe precedents,” to the 
Heirship Apparent to the crown itself—the unforgotten, unforgiven 
Coalition—it is as idle now, as it was then, for Mr. Clay to affect a 
show of indignant scorn of this fatal and self-demonstrating charge. 
It is in vain for him to bid the “ damned spot, out!” Accompanied 
as that memorable transaction was with every evidence of dis- 
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honest compact—the sudden conversion of former hostility into inti- 
mate alliance—the violation of the express instructions of the State 
he represented, as of the general sense of the whole section of the 
Union to which he belonged—the long protracted suspense in which 
he held the scale between the two competing candidates for the of- 
fice which circumstances placed it in his power to bestow—the posi- 
tive evidence that existed of overtures, looking to the Secretaryship 
of State as the reward of his support, being addressed by friends of 
his to one of the candidates, General Jackson, whose manly upright- 
ness refused to listen to them—and finally the consummation of the 
intrigue by the bestowal and reception of its rich reward—on the first 
presentation of these broad apparent facts of that transaction, by the 
plain and simple process of putting ¢hat and that together, the prompt 
sagacity of the popular instinct fixed itself at once on an irrefragable 
conviction of corruption—of dishonest and dishonorable bargain and 
which it is equally in vain for Mr. Clay 





sale of political influence 
now to attempt to elude by bold denial, or by an angry and absurd re- 
tort of similar charges against a political rival—more fortunate because 
more honest—on a state of circumstances in all its aspects the reverse 
of that which characterized his own case. 

We pass over the subsequent stages of his declining career—his 
desperate struggles for popularity in every direction, east, west, north, 
and south—-his anxious identification of himself with every new 
movement of the public sentiment, as soon as its direction became 
apparently decided and important, accompanied ever with this unfor- 
tunate fatality, that he always took them up just a little too late, to 
carry them just a little too far—we pass over all this, to contemplate 
the position which he has now at last reached, as the meet reward of 
this long career of unscrupulous ambition, prostituting the loftiest 
powers of talent and eloquence, and demoralizing (in a political sense) 
a character designed by nature for one of the noblest ; and which even 
in its ruins, like that fallen angel whose form “ had not yet lost all its 
original brightness,” is still half an object of our sympathy and admira- 
tion. We behold him now—his way of life fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf—his once gigantic powers enfeebled, sadly enfeebled, 
by years, misapplication, and excess—miserably destitute of moral 
force and weight of character, in comparison with what might and 
ought to have been his—the great end and aim of his political life 
now more hopelessly remote than at any former hour from its outset 
—abandoned by his own friends, half in despair and half in ingrati- 
tude, for a mere man of straw—repulsed in his application for an 
honor most justly and rightfully his due from the party for which he 
has sacrificed so much—disappointed and dishonored, with the stings 
of his own mortifications sharpened by their contrast with the bright- 
ening triumphs of lis old political rivals—a ruined and bankrupt 
politician, with little else left him than the memories of prostituted 
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powers, betrayed principles, forfeited fame, and wasted life—a bro- 
ken-down man, with the debility of age settling alike on mind and 


7 


body, and its gathering snows upon his head while his bosom still 
burns with the volcanic passions of youth—passions that burst forth 
from time to time, in explosions of rankling bitterness which can 
awaken no other sentiment in the breast of the illustrious object 
against whom they are most angrily directed, than the compassion of 
calm and dignified strength toward the petulance of disappointed im- 
potence! Such, such is the picture— 


—heu, quantum mutatus ab illo 


Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis ! 


—of the Henry Cray of to-day—which we have to draw with re- 
luctant hand and half-averted eye, and from which we now turn with 
unaffected sadness, as from the contemplation of soiae noble old ruin, 
picturesque in its very desolation and uselessness. We have thus 
dwelt upon it for the purpose of exhibiting the warning moral of the 
fate of a man, of the most glorious original powers and prospects, 
whom an inordinate ambition was able to tempt astray in the pursuit 
of the false lights of dishonest expediency, and whom it has thus at 
last conducted, from such an outset, through such a career, to such a 
close. ‘To illustrate this moral, which should sink deeply into the 
minds of all who contemplate it, we believe to have been the intended 
mission of Mr. Clay’s political life. Fully is it now performed— 


Reguicseat iw pace! 


SONNET. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


‘‘They had no poet, and they died !” 

Where are the conquerors? where the mighty ? where 
The men of old, who wore the laurel crown? 
Where is their fame, their glory, their renown 

All vanished—all, like mist in morning air! 

And could not Time, the ruin-maker, spare 
Greatness and strength, dominion, power, and pride, 

Which they alone could gain and no one share ; 

Though millions to acquire them, bled and died ? 

No! these have crumbled with t’ e arches raised 
To blazon their high triumphs—these have flown 

Into oblivion, like the scrolls that praised 
Virtues, achievements doomed to be unknown 

But for a lustre ; THEY survive alone 

Whose names to every age th’ immortal bard hath shown ! 


? 
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BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 








Among our hills and valleys, I have known 
Wise and grave men, who, while their diligent hands 
Tended or gathered in the fruits of earth, 

Were reverent learners in the solemn school 

Of Nature. Not in vain tothem were sent 
Seed-time and harvest, or the vernal shower 
That darkened the brown tilth, or snow that beat 
On the white winter hills. Each brought, in tum, 
Some truth ; some lesson on the life of man, 

Or recognition of the Eternal Mind 

Who veils his glory with the elements. 

One such I knew long since, a white-haired man, 

: Pithy of speech, and merry when he would ; 
A genial optimist who daily drew 
From what he saw his quaint moralities. 
: Kindly he held communion, though so old, 
With me a dreaming boy, and taught me much 
That books tell not, and I shall ne’er forget. 

The sun of May was bright in middle heaven, 
And steeped the sprouting forests, the green hills 
And emerald wheat-fields, in his yellow light. 

Upon the apple tree, where rosy buds 

Stood clustered, ready to burst forth in bloom, 

The robin warbled forth his full clear note 

For hours, and wearied not. Within the woods 
Whose young and half-transparent leaves scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 

Danced on their stalks ; the shad-bush, white with flowers, 
Brightened the glens ; the new leaved butternut 

And quivering poplar to the roving breeze 

Gave a balsamic fragrance. In the fields 

I saw the pulses of the gentle wind 

On the young grass. My heart was touched with joy 
At so much beauty, flushing every hour 

Into a fuller beauty ; but my friend, 

The thoughtful ancient, standing at my side, 

Gazed on it mildly sad. I asked him why. 

“ Well may’st thou join in gladness,” he replied, 
“With the glad earth, her springing plants and flowers, 
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The Old Man’s Counsel. 


And this soft wind, the herald of the green 
Luxuriant summer. ‘Thou art young like them, 

And well may’st thou rejoice. But while the flight 

Of seasons fills and knits thy spreading frame, 

It withers mine, and thins my hair, and dims 

These eyes, whose fading light shall soon be quenched 
In utter darkness. Hearest thou that bird ?” 


I listened, and from midst the depth of woods 
Heard the low signal of the grouse, that wears 
A sable ruff around his mottled neck ; 
Partridge they call him by our northern streams, 
And pheasant by the Delaware. He beat 
’Gainst his barred sides his speckled wings, and made 
A sound like distant thunder; slow the strokes 
At first, then fast and faster, till at length 
They passed into a murmur and were still. 


“There hast thou,” said my friend, “ a fitting type 
Of human life. ’Tis an old truth, I know, 
But images like these will freshen truth. 
Slow pass our days in childhood, every day 
Seems like a century ; rapidly they glide 
In manhood, and in life’s decline they fly ; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow-flakes in a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished. Ah! I seem 
As if I sat within a helpless bark, 
By swiftly running waters hurried on 
To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks 
Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 
Bare sands and pleasant homesteads ; flowery nooks, 
And isles and whirlpools in the stream, appear 
Each after each, but the devoted skiff 
Darts by so swiftly that their images 
Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 
In dim confusion ; faster yet I sweep 
By other banks and the great gulf is near. 


“ Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are long, 
And this fair change of seasons passes slow, . 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield— 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God 
And for thy brethren ; so when thou shalt come 
Into these barren years that fleet away 
Before their fruits are ripe, thou may’st not bring 
A mind unfurnished and a withered heart.” 
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Long since that white-haired ancient slept—but still, 
When the red flower-buds crowd the orchard bough, 
And the ruffed grouse is drumming far within 

The woods, his venerable form again 
Is at my side, his voice is in my ear. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA-* 









BY AN ITALIAN. 












| “Tr, faut des spectacles dans les grandes villes, il faut des romans 
dans les provinces.” Such are the most harmless as well as the most 
successful sources of excitement to which civilized nations have had 
recourse hitherto—novels in the country, plays in the cities. The 
progress of social order and quiet, a perfect security at home and 
abroad, has brought about a total extinction of chivalrous spirits, and 
despoiled real life of all the charms of romance and adventures. ‘The 
tailors of Paris have stripped all nations of their picturesque costumes ; 
gens-d’armes and cruisers have deprived travelling of all the poetry of 
pirates and banditti; and constables and watchmen, the only knights- 
errant of our days, have taken upon themselves the redressing of 
wrongs and the protection of orphans and widows. In such a tame 
state of things, the poet or novelist, who knows how to exhibit before 
us characters and incidents bearing some marks of originality, and 
departing from the dull monotony of human affairs, is a true benefactor 
| of our race ; and we can easily understand why the bards of ancient 

nations were called to share the laurels of the hero and the honors of 





















triumph. 
| But there is a certain large class of very good people constantly 
| warning us against the dangers of illusion, and preaching a crusade 
against the most innocent works of fiction ; for whom the tamest 
girl, indulging, in the secrecy of her closet, in the perusal of a volume 
of Earnest Maltravers or Henrietta Temple, is a fantastic, extrava- 
gant damsel, watching the first opportunity to set out, on a white pal- 
| frey, in quest of adventures ; for whom, as we have heard of a wor- 
thy zealot in one of our northern cities, that day will be a day of tri- 
umph and grace, when they shall raise a steeple on the top of the last 


play-house. 
Whether the theatre, in itself, and of necessity, must be regarded 





















* Raccolta dei melodrammi di Felice Romani. Genoa, 1832. 
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as a source of corruption—whether it may be susceptible of an effi- 
cient reform, or whether it should be the duty of all good citizens te 
labor to its final suppression—or whether people can always be listen- 
ing to sermons, or reading Dr. Alcott’s “ Young Housekeeper,” or 
“ The Whole Duty of Man,”—it is not for us to decide ; but as the 
subject of this Article will naturally lead us to speak of the most 
favorite pastimes of the old countries, where the taste for the plea- 
sures of fiction is too inveterate a habit to admit of any cure ; where 
people are irremediably given to the practice of going to the theatre ; 
we must begin by claiming the indulgence of the more austere part of 
our readers, upon their dramatic and melo-dramatic prejudices, by re- 
minding them what splendid effects that theatrical taste has produced 
upon the progress of music and poetry. Italy, of all countries, must 
plead the most desperately guilty of this profane indulgence in every 
kind of histrionic entertainments; and there, of course, men’s ideas 
are so far perverted that you may hear, not unfrequently, the play- 
ouse numbered among the most useful as well as delightful sources 
of social improvement. In Italy, where all the people do not know 
how to read—where a lyceum has never been, and, for some indefi- 
nite number of generations, probably never will be thought of—the 
theatre is considered as an important means of education. It is one 
of the peculiar notions of that people, that there can be a teaching by 
by sensations as well as by principles. Ruins and monuments are 
their instructers in history; paintings and statues are the guides of 
their taste ; the stage is intended as their school of morals. The cen- 
sorship, in a political view, a mischievous instrument in the hands of 
despotism, becomes a salutary restraint when it supervises the impu- 
dence of stage-players. French and English farces generally need 
modification and restriction to fit them for the nicer ears of an Italian 
audience, however this fact may appear in contradiction with the idea 
generally prevailing of the extreme demoralization of that country. 
The advantages of a theatre can nowhere be so well appreciated 
as in a country deprived of its political existence. The theatre is in 
Italy the last refuge for independence and freedom. ‘The people feel 
strong in their numbers. ‘The uproar of the parterre of San Carlo not 
unfrequeatly makes the gens-d’armes turn pale, and the police officers 
shrink in their box. The theatre is among the last bonds, the Italians 
have been left, of national union. Hence their fondness for stage ex- 
hibitions is beyond all comprehension. No less than 40,000 people 
attend day and night the fifteen theatres in Naples. ‘These are the 
temples of the muses, opened as an asylum against dejection and mi- 
sery. Italian theatres are not more expensive than American news- 
papers. ‘The meanest unfortunate seldom hesitates between his din- 
ner and a ticket for the opera. The upper galleries oftentimes display 
a wonderful intelligence. Long habit and a natural sense have given 
their taste the nicest discrimination. The idleness in which south- 
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erners so fondly indulge, gives the mind a contemplative energy 
which would in vain be expected from the living machines enclosed 
for sixteen hours a-day in the factories of Lyons and Manchester, 
notwithstanding their miscellaneous love of lyceum lectures and penny 
magazines. ‘There are philodramatic and philharmonic associations 
flourishing in every town, and there the national taste is promoted 
and fostered. 

Truly, the Italians may be said to have been too anxious to main- 
tain their primacy in music, and the opera has absorbed too great a 
part of their attention, to enable them, in our days, to stand a fair com- 
parison with their neighbors in their productions of dramatic poetry. 
But, by way of compensation, their opera is making the tour of the 
globe. You will find it occasionally at Smyrna, in Asia; at ‘Tunis, in 
Africa; at Havana, and Rio Janeiro, in America. It has made its 
appearance now and then in some of the Atlantic cities of this Union. 
It was hailed and greeted with enthusiasm ; it was caressed and che- 
rished ; like animal magnetism, phrenology, and every other new im- 
portation from Europe, it had its nine days. But then the frowns of 
sober people were against it, while the American popular mind was 
otherwise engaged ; and the outlandish trumperies and juggleries of 
the Italian opera, with all its apparatus of fiddles, of masks, and ma- 
chines, were discountenanced, and scattered and frightened out of 
the land. A straggling company may indeed, driven by despair on 
our coasts, set up their tent in New York fora season, and give us a 
hasty and formless performance, such as is to be expected from hetero- 
geneous e/ements brought into combination by the chance of a moment ; 
but a standing opera—with all its imposing accessaries of choruses 
and orchestra—with all the prestiges of scenes and decorations—in 
this country is, and will for a long time be, out of the question. 

The most general objection we have heard against this popular 
amusement is its foreign origin. People who dare not wear a coat an 
inch higher or lower than the last number of the French Journal des 
Modes prescribes, will exclaim against the indignity of patronizing the 
anti-national establishment of an Italian opera. ‘The zeal of patriot- 
ism conspires with the severity of morals, and the obnoxious sorceress 
is forced to yield. Against such a stern proscription, we would only 
remark, that the progress of new countries towards social improve- 
ment is generally marked by the following stages. Their first object 
is to provide for the most urgent necessities of life. Next they will 
strive to add enjoyment to life by the acquisition of ease and comfort. 
Soon they feel the want of refining it by the contemplation and enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. And lastly, their taste for the beautiful, blunted 
by abuse and excess, leads the way to luxury and vice. The Ameri» 
cans, the descendants of colonists who brought with them the advan- 
tages of a far advanced civilization, have hurried through the two first, 
and have reached the third stage of this human progression. It is but 
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too natural that they should be afraid of falling into the last, and hea- 
ven for ever preserve them from it! Still, as few would advise us to 
banish the luxuries of letters, arts, and music, on account of the cor- 
ruption that may hereafter possibly attend their abuse, it is certain, 
that on that ground at least America must consider herself as being 
still tributary to the mother countries; and that it will be long ere 
such of her children as aim at high improvement in painting or sculp- 
ture, may unlearn the road to Florence and Rome. It is thus that in 
a country where the piano-forte is considered a more essential article 
of furniture than anywhere else, where every young lady considers 
herself entitled to have something to do with music, a permanent 
opera would have the most desirable influence in directing and ele- 
vating the national taste for the irresistible fascinations of melody. It 
is to a similar establishment that the French—according to Rousseau, 
the most anti-musical people on the earth, not excepting even the 
English—have succeeded by culture in repairing the defect of nature ; 
and Italian music is thus becoming more and more a universal lan- 
guage of the heart, vanquishing every obstacle of difference of climate, 
of language, and of national habits and feelings. 

Still the Italians carry their love for the opera to an excess that 
could not be explained but by a closer investigation of the manners 
of the people. They do not love the theatre merely for itself. ‘There 
are a thousand associations intimately connected with it; there are 
other interests at stake than that excited by the love of the drama, or 
even by the success of a favorite composer; there are other plays 
acted al! round the hall, than that exhibited on the stage. The Hta- 
lians live at the theatre. ‘The boxes are owned by different families, 
whose members not unfrequently attend every evening; every lady 
of fashion makes a drawing room of her box, and there is a perpetual 
moving, and bowing, and smiling, from box to box. The vastness of the 
houses, the power of their orchestras, and the great talent of the Ita- 
lians for talking in whispers, enable them to carry on the most ani- 
mated conversations without sensible disturbance. In the cities of 
northern Italy, every box is provided with a small room, where they 
indulge in genial suppers, in cards, in bursts of laughter. ‘The panto- 
mime or ballet—in some measure a modern contrivance, that threatens 
to invade the whole musical kingdom ; anciently, only a short farce, 
now prolonged far beyond two hours of duration, and associated with the 
most appalling atrocities of tragedy ; a harrowing spectacle, but fasci- 
nating with all the most efficacious resources of the fine arts—ad- 
dressing itself exclusively to the eye, wonderfully favors the restless- 
ness and loquacity of an Italian audience, by claiming the least possi- 
ble degree of their attention. The opera, as it exists at the present 
day, can thus advance no pretension to the character of a purely intel- 
lectual representation. It acts by sensations; it makes its way to the 
heart through its most direct inlets, the eye and ear; and as it does, 
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not chain the mind too intensely, it seldom ean prove dull or fatiguing. 
Whether the introduction of this exotic production ought to be encou- 
raged or not on an American soil, we shall not now attempt to ex- 
amine, but, in as far as it falls within the domains of literature, we 
shall try to give a general view of the origin and progress of the Italian 
opera, and of the state it has reached in our day. 

Dramatic poetry was the last branch of literature cultivated in Italy ; 
nor did the Italian theatres, like their chivalrous poetry, arise from the 
people. The Lombard and Tuscan republics of the middle ages, down 
to the age of Lorenzo dei Medici, showed no taste for popular spec- 
tacles. A free and virtuous nation was not in those ages in want of 
public entertainments. The full enjoyment of their rights, the stirring 
debates of the public square, the pursuits of their warlike and commer- 
cial undertakings, absorbed all the faculties of those freemen ; and the 
only representations in which they indulged were those mysteries and 
miracles, in which their religious and superstitious feelings were more 
played upon than their dramatic or literary taste. ‘The theatres—vast 
and magnificent buildings, many of which are still extant for the won- 
der of ages—were opened by the Medici, the Este, the Gonzaga, and 
other princes, who attempted by such means to gild the chains they 
were gradually imposing upon a stubborn and generous people. The 
opening of a new,theatre was made, as it is even now, an extraordinary 
occasion for public rejoicing. Princes and lords flocked from the 
neighboring provinces ; tournaments, dances, and music preceded and 
followed the performance ; and the Italians, dazzled by such showy 
apparatus, insensibly acquired that habit of indolence and dissipation 
that was to undermine their national character. Those public games 
and spectacles were for them like the mess of pottage which tempted 
the son of the patriarch of old, for which he gave up his birthright, and 
condemned himself and his descendants to subjection and vassalage. 

The first performances exhibited on these stages were not certainly 
at first of such a nature as to interest an ignorant multitude. The plays 
were at first merely Latin comedies or tragedies, recited now in their 
original, now in dull translations by the academicians and scholars 
that crowded the courts ; but the people either did not care much for 
the drama, or, as it happens even in times nearer to us, they enjoyed it 
the best as they understood it the least. From its earliest origin the 
Italian theatre was thus abandoned to the hands of men of letters, and 
overwhelmed by that weight of pedantry which then invaded in every 
branch the republic of letters. A superstitious spirit of classical imi- 
tation made them blindly adopt, not only rules, methods, and measures, 
but even opinions and feelings from the Greeks. ‘They sought inspi- 
ration from the dead, and the chill of death seized them. Anxious to 
follow the laws of dramatic unity, they deprived the drama of all ac- 
tion, and filled it up with eternal narrations, sermons, and sentences, 
drawn out to a most distressing length. It is thus that some of those 
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poets, made aware of the wearisomeness of those languid productions, 
bethought themselves of reviving their slumbering audiences by the 
exhibition of awful crimes and revolting atrocities. Their heroes ap- 
peared to be possessed by a murderous rage truly terrific. Slaughters 
were unsparingly repeated in every act, until the tragedy ended by the 
natural conclusion that none remained to be killed. In illustration of 
which we have a parody intended to ridicule the bad taste of the tra- 
gedies of that age, in which enters the prompter from his box, with 
his manuscript in his right hand and a candle in his left, bidding the 
audience good night, and announcing that the play is over : 


“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I see you stay 
To hear some tidings of the bloody fray ; 
You'd better give it up and go to bed— 
Who do you think will come !—They are all dead.”’* 


Nor did comedy fare better than tragedy. The same veneration for 
Plautus and Terence led the Italian poets to paint on the stage no- 
thing but Athenian and Roman manners. The same tame coldness 
reigned unbroken throughout their five long acts, and was attended by 
the same tiresomeness ; and as the tragedians, for the sake of stage 
effect, had had recourse to exhibitions of revolting atrocities, so the 
writers of comedies, for the sake of amusement, made a free display 
of more revolting obscenities —Thus arose, and thus fell, the Italian 
theatre in the sixteenth century ; and the people who could not find 
any interest in those cold imitations, substituted for tragedy the musi- 
cal opera ; and for comedy, the masks, the tricks, and the coarse jests 
of the Harlequins. 

Thus it was, that after having been the earliest to take the first 
steps in the drama, Italy suffered herself to be anticipated by her 
neighbors, who were already boasting of their Calderon, Shakspeare, 
and Moliere, while, with the exception of the comedies of Machiavel- 
lo and Ariosto, and the pastorals of Tasso and Guarino, all the im- 
mense store of Italian theatrical productions was given to oblivion, 
until the efforts of their great triumvirate Metastasio, Goldoni, and Al- 
fieri, restored the Italian stage to a level with their rival nations. 

In the degradation of tragical poetry, the Italians sought a substi- 
tute in another source of excitement, an easier and gentler mover of 
the affections, a more harmless and unsuspected charmer, more secure 
from the frowns of tyranny, and more in accordance with their man- 
ners and feelings, Music. As soon as this enchantress was intro- 
duced upon the stage, at first, merely as an auxiliary, she invaded all 
the realms of poetry, as well as of sense and taste ; and gave origin 





* “ Uditori,'io m’ avveggo che ascoltate 
Che della guerra alcun nuova vi porti. 
Ma I’aspettate invan: son tutti morti.” 
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to that complication of absurdities, which was to extend its success 
beyond the Abyss and the ocean, the Opera. In this, with a mixture 
of lyrical and pastoral, of magical and phantasmagorical scenes, with 
the hope of blending all the sister arts to the production of heretofore 
unknown results, the Italians sanctioned the usurpation of the fair in- 
truder, and music reigned supreme. 

It would not be difficult to find objections against the opera, or ra- 
ther to repeat the arguments that sober minds have ever brought 
against it. ‘That enervation, that decomposition of all noble feelings 
into air and sound; those painted heroes ever sighing, ever melting, 
ever warbling, ever dying ; that total absence of order and unity, that 
constant breach of the probabilities of common sense, ill disguised under 
the show of tinselled scenes and gilded drapery, has caused many a 
wise head to shake in pity and contempt, at the blindness of a nation 
surrendering to the senses such an empire over the reason, and laying 
asleep all just thought and sentiment under the enchantment of me- 
lody. ‘The opera has been considered as an element of corruption, 
both of taste and manners, a dangerous seducer ; at the least, as an 
idle, irrational, sensual enjoyment. 

Of course it would be difficult for an Italian to subscribe to such a 
sentence. ‘The musical opera, he would tell you, is not merely a vain 
pastime for the vulgar—it is the highest source of delight in which a 
noble mind can indulge. It has by far the advantage over the drama. 
The emotion that this last can produce, is always the result of close 
attention, of total abstraction, of absolute passivity. You must divest 
yourself of your feelings to receive those of another. ‘The drama is 
a tyrant that must absorb all your faculties ; its success depends on a 
complete illusion. A slight reaction of reflection, a preoccupation, 
an instant of listlessness, of ennui, an ill-timed jest, a fortuitous inter- 
tuption—and the spell is broken and the interest slackens. Not so 
the opera. Music is no intruder. It asks for no admittance into the 
sanctuary of the mind ; it hovers round its threshold, like the minstrel 
at the entrance of the nuptial apartment. It does not suspend the 
course of your feelings ; it arouses them into a gentle agitation ; it 
fans them, it soothes, it enhances the noblest of them; it gives them 
a harmonious, a delicate turn ; it gives them a something elastic, ethe- 
real, spiritual. Its effect is immediate. It does not urge, it does not 
importune you; it awaits you at the proper moment; it has some note 
to find its way to your heart; it has some strain that harmonizes with 
your thought, and that comes unlooked for, unsuspected, when you 
are turned away from the spectacle in disgust and ennui, when your 
ears are listening to the whisper of a fair one by your side, when your 
thoughts are wandering among the regrets of the past or the schemes 
of the future. 

Such are the ideas the Italians entertain of music, which they call 
the architect of the celestial spheres, and the echo of the language of 
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paradise. They, who cannot conceive of a human heart dead to all 
impressions of harmony ; who have carried their fanaticism for this 
charming art even to idolatry ; have by the invention of the opera ex- 
tended its power far beyond the efforts of all ancient and modern 
nations. 

In Greece and in Rome, as well as in Italy, Music had always 
been accessory to theatrical performances. ‘The choruses of trage- 
dies and pastorals were always writien in lyrical verses, to be sung 


and accompanied by instruments. ‘The dulness of their dramatic 
pieces, and the national predilection for music, gradually gave the 


choruses and the other musical parts a greater extent, especially in 
the pastorals, until at the end of the sixteenth century, Ottavio Rinuc- 
cint gave, on the stage of Florence, what may be considered the first 
specimen of an Italian opera. Having no great confidence in his dra- 
matic powers, but endowed with an exquisite taste for metrical ca- 
dences, he wrote the whole of his drama in lyrical measures; and 
associating himself with three celebrated musicians, he set the whole 
of his dramas to music. ‘The first of his productions, la Dafne, a 
pastoral-mythological drama, was represented at Florence in the year 
1594, and was welcomed as a most agreeable novelty. 

‘This example was soon followeu by other cities emulous of Flo- 
rence, and the opera was soon the favorite of the court and the mul- 
titude. ‘The Euridice and Arianna by the same poet had a still great- 
er success. ‘Tle first, a piece exhibiting many marks of poetical skill 
and genius, having been performed for the first time, in 1600, on the 
occasion of the nuptials of Marv dei Medici and Henry IV., the Ital- 
lan opera soon made its way to France and England, where it has 
ever since been more or less successfully cultivated. Such as it was, 
the discovery was but in its infancy, and it underwent various vicissi- 
tudes during the whole of the seventeenth century. ‘That century 
was an ge of effort, of depravation and extravagance. That bad 
taste that occupied every branch of literature in the age of Marini, 
did not spare the opera. As in the new arrangement poetry hed in- 
sensibly given way to music, so even music vielded the sceptre to the 
portentous exhibitions of machinery. Flying chariots and horses, 
rattling thunders and storms, enchanted palaces, fireworks, deluges, 
conflagrations, every metamorphose, every prodigy that mechanic inge- 
nuity could derive, made of Uie opera a complicate phantasmagory, 
or jugglery—a fairies’ festival—a witches’ Sabbath—where not unfre- 
quently the stage was divided into three different stories, and exhibi- 
ted at once what was going on on earth, in heaven, and in hell. 

The first and most famous of such grotesque productions was the 
Aurora and Cephalus, by a poet of high renown, Gabriello Chiabrera, 
who successively introduced as interlocutors the Ocean, the Sun, the 
Night, the Tritons, and the twelve signs of the Zodiac. After his ex- 
ample, falling from extravagance to extravagance, the four elements 
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were personified ; the palaces of the Sun, of Neptune, of Plutus, ap- 
peared in all their pomp ; and finally in the Cato in Utica, in a great 
spectacle given by the well-affected provinces to Cesar, enters the 
Terrestrial Globe, majestically advancing on the stage to pay its hom- 
age to the conqueror. 

Such were the spectacles exhibited at the court of the Farnese and 
Gonzaga, of the Dukes of Tuscany and Savoy, in those vast edifices 
whose ruins cannot be visited without astonishment ; where the people, 
freely admitted, crowded the immense galleries, ten and fifteen thou- 
sands at a time; where by the contrivance of water-works the stage 
could be converted into a mimic sea, and exlubit the spectacle of a 
mock naval fight with the most complete illusion; where, in the in- 
teracts, the immense parterre could be changed into an arena for 
wild beasts and bull fights ; and where the people was delighted by 
a succession of various games, for a longer lapse of time than our 
generation could possibly endure. Such has remained, notwithstand 
ing the efforts of Quinaut and others, in the golden age of French lite- 
rature, to a great extent even in our days, the French opera, where 
not less pains is still taken to dazzle the eye than to charm the ear. 
But the Italians, endowed, by the special gift of Heaven, with 
more refined taste than their neighbors, soon recovered from the fol- 
lies of which they had set the first example; and, due allowance being 
1 


made for the popular taste in the pantomime, where wonders and 


transformations continue to be exhibited down to our days, they soon 
restored music to her undisputed sway over the opera. 
dat Venice, where, on the decline 


A 


Apostolo Zeno, born and rearé 
of liberty and patriotism, the theatre in all its branches, aad especially 
the opera, had been most eagerly cultivated—a man of taste, as well 
as of thorough ednucation—well versed in the Greek and the Roman 
theatre, and a warm admirer of the productions of Corneille and 
Racine, which were then making their way into Italy—placed in 


charge of the direction of the theatres at Venice, and afterward at 


Vienna under the title of Poeta Cesareo, Poet Laureate —considex- 
ably contributed, durin, the first part of the 18th century, to the reform 
of the opera. But instead of bringing it back to the pastoral and my- 
thological fables from which it | 
k aud French tragedies ; and writing a con- 


iad sprung, he took his subjects 


principaliy from the ¢ 
siderable number of Iphig nias and Androma S in lyrical verses, he 
gave origin to what may be called tragic or heroic opera, the one that 
was perfected under the auspices of Metastasio. But, together with 
the subjects and plans which he took from the master-pieces of Greece 
and trance, so far as his lyrical style of composition could admit of 
ly adopted the most striking peculiarities that 


it, Zeno undiscerni 
are accounted as the capital defects of the primeval French drama— 
that complicated variety of intrigue; that fondness for what the 


French call coups de scénc, strokes of stage effect ; and above all that 
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mockery of modern manners and feelings attributed to ancient names, 
and characters, and that merciless length of cold and empty sermons, 
in sententious monologues and dialogues that chill the hearer to death. 
By such productions, however, Zeno had given the opera form and 
proportions. It was the clay that had received human shape and 
features under the hands of Prometheus. ‘The man was yet to come 
who was to compiete his work by rising to the sphere of the sun, te 
steal from its glowing orb the spark of animation and life. That 
man was Metastasio. 

Metastasio has been for half a century ranked by the side of the 
greatest geniuses that have honored the Italian name. Indeed he had 
been placed so high that his downfall could not best be considered as 
inevitable. His character, which was in perfect consistency with the 
age in which he lived, could not remain unimpeached in our days, 
when the noblest feelings of the heart ar expected to be essentially 
connected with the highest attributes of the intellect. Dante, Tasso, 
Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, Galileo, ail the most conspicuous cha- 
racters in /talian literature, issuing from noble families, united to their 
loftiness of genius that nobility of heart which can alone support 
genius against the difficulties thai crowd on its path. 

Metastasio was posses ‘d of a mind of th very first order. His 
benevolent disposition, and the gentieness of }) nper, endeared him 
to his intimate friends. He was pure, candid, incorruptible. Born and 
bred up in squalor and misery, fortune hastened to repair the defects 
of his nativity. From his earliest youth to the end of his long career 
he never saw one of her frowns. He knew no sirugele, no trial. 
The energies of lis character never were put in requisition, and it 


relaxed into a weak though harmless effeminacy. ‘The age he lived 


in was corrupted, but quiet. It was too degraded even for great crime. 


Vice had been stripped of all its horrors, and clothed in the decencies 
of fashion and gallantry. Metastasio, the greatest mind of his age, 
was not above his age. He aspired not to the glory of its censor or 
reformer: he made himself its organ. He was disinterested and 
liberal—he declined titles and dignities, when his name was above 
all distinctions ; he renounced a splendid inheritance, when his talents 
had placed him ab his wants. But he had no dignity of character. 
Heaven knows, flattery is an ancient art; but Metastasio carried it 
so far, and practised it with so much ingenuity, that he invested it with 
an air of originality. Monarchs and princes, high and humble, friends 
and foes, all had their share in the offerings of his incense. Adulation 
had become in him a second nature. He had a lively fancy, with an 
exquisite sensibility ; but indulged in it only so far as it would be a 
source of enjoyment. He was a hanpy man; he was perhaps the 
happiest of mortals; the only question in his case is, up to what de- 
. 1 


gree it is permitted to man to be happy. Love, friendship, and 


patriotism, he felt every affection warmly so long as they brought him 
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sweet emotions—when they bespoke sorrows or dangers, he could 
shut his heart against them at his pleasure. He says of himself that 
the anguish of his imaginary heroes often called tears in his eyes— 
the evils of real life never came to disturb his repose. 

His early life has much the appearance of one of the pleasant 
dreams of which we read in romance. Gian Vincenzo Gravina—a 
distinguished lawyer and a renowned scholar, a man of high rank 
and considerable fortune, and willing to use both for the promotion of 
talent—walking one evening, in 1712, through the streets of Rome, 
was attracted by a large group of persons crowding the entrance of a 
barber’s shop. ‘The appearance of his dress and countenance having 
gained him easy admittance, he found himself in presence of one of 
those popular minstrels, who under the name of wnprovvisatori aflord 
the lower classes in Italy one of their most intellectual pastimes. It 
was a boy of fourteen, of middle size, of slender but elegant form, with 
auburn hair flowing down his shoulders, with blue eyes and a fair 
complexion—one of those soft, languid, effeminate faces which con- 
stituted the type of beauty in that unmanly age. It was a fascinating 
sight for the old jurisconsult. ‘Those delicate features kindled by the 
enthusiasm of inspiration—that melodious voice obeying the impulse 
of every successive emotion—the flushing and fading, the ebbing and 
flowing, of that youthful complexion, revealed to his physiognomistic 
judgment the existence of genius. As soon as the exhibition was 
over, and ere his admiration had subsided, he approached the barber, 
in whom, by his smile of complacency, he recognized the father of 
the young bard, and with brief bargaining induced him, overloaded as 
he was with other clildren, to give him up his first-born as an adopted 
son. Such, according to the most probable tradition, was the origin 
of Metastasio. ‘The education which Pietro 'Tropassi had received, 
meagre and poor, such as the efforts of his humble parent could afford, 
was now recommenced under better auspices by his patron. Gravina 
set all his cares and affections on the child of his choice ; procured 
him the best masters ; changed his vulgar name to the more sonorous 
Grecian surname of Metastasio; and when his last day arrived he 
bequeathed to the young poet, then twenty years of age, his books, 
his fortune, and his blessing. Unused to riches, Metastasio in less 
than two years had squandered in youthful follies the heritage of his 
benefactor. Urged by want, and witli a mind strengthened by a more 
mature age and a thorough education, he went to Naples, and resumed 
that poetical career in which he had in his youth evinced such power- 
ful talents. His first operas were crowned with an astonishing success. 
One of the princesses of the opera, a renowned beauty, and a fasci- 
nous singer, La Romanina, witha kindness of heart that is frequently 
found among the woman of her profession, enraptured with the beauty, 
not less than with the genius of her poet, offered to share her fortune 
with Metastasio, who had then nothing to share ; and receiving him 
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into her family, and by her earnest and disinterested affection warming 
and stirring his apathy into noble exertion, succeeded in making a 
poet out of an epicure. ‘Thus was his fame spread over Italy, and 
Apostolo Zeno, who, now in his old age, saw his own renown, as a 
melodramatic writer, eclipsed by the earliest success of the Roman 
bard, in the act of renouncing the office of Poet Laureate at the Court 
of Vienna, had the disinterestedness of recommending his bold rival ; 
who was thus appointed by Charles VI. of Austria, as Court Poet, in 
1730. 

The rest of the life of Metastasio, which lasted until his eighty- 
fourth year, offers but little variety. Loaded with honors and presents by 
the Cesars who successively occupied the Austrian throne, Francis I, 
Maria ‘Theresa, and Joseph I1., and by the numerous archdukes and 
archduchesses of that ever-iertile family ; complimented and visited by 
several other monarchs of Europe, Metastasio basked in a perpetual 
sunshine. ‘The storm that gathered round the throne of Maria 
Theresa, in the war for the succession of Austria, in 1740—the death 
of his earliest friend and associate, the good Romanina—did not for a 
moment ruffle the smoothness of that happy soul. He transferred his 
homage from the setting sun to the rising, his love from the dead to 
the living. He lived in a friendly intimacy with Marianna Pignatelli, 
a Neapolitan princess, married to an Austrian baron, whom he visited 
twice a day, whether in fair weather or foul. The wild and fiery 
Gabrielli, the queen of the opera, an elf, a sylph, a syren, who used 
to spurn the love and to scorn the anger of monarchs—the beautiful 
Gabrielli, when seized by fits of melancholy mood, would steal from 
the adoration of multitudes, and run to Vienna, alone and incognita, to 
have an hour’s ¢éte-a-téte with Mctastasio. He assumed ihe title of 
Abbé, abate, an undefinable denvinination, denoting an amphibious 
being, half man, half priest, and conferring upon its bearer the ad- 
vantage of enjoying all the charms of life without undergoing its 
charges. Metastasio found the privilege of such a rank so convenient 
that he refused to change it for the more sonorous titles of Knight, 

garon, and Palatine Count, with which his masters had him succes- 
sively presented. He possessed in the highest degree that love of 
order and method, that taste for settled life, that regularity of habits, 
that seems to shorten our days and lengthen our years. Pleasure 
and business never interfered with each other. His muse waited 
upon him at his bidding like a domestic attendant. He disarmed 
envy and rivalry, by silence and modesty. He never left a letter un- 
answered nor a smile unrequited. He shook every hand that was 
presented to him; returned all friendship that was offered him—only 
it is not known that he ever gave himself any trouble for any of his 
friends. In conversation he was lively and gay, assiduous, carressing, 
flattering. He always smiled to show his white teeth to advantage. 
To his last day he wore on his blooming cheeks and unruffled brow 
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the marks of undisturbed serenity. He was extremely careful of 
avoiding painful sensations. He hated to have human miseries and 
disasters spoken of in his presence. A happy being, himself he en- 
deavored to keep out of sight every aspect of the sufferings of others, 
as if hoping to deny the existence of unhappiness. He discount- 
enanced likewise all conversations on religious and political subjects. 
‘Toward his end he become also extremely sensitive upon the topic of 
death. The slightest allusion to decay and dissolution made him fret- 
ful and feverish. Nota single hour of his existence had tended to 
make him dissatisfied with life-—no wonder if he recoiled from giving 
itup. In his eighty-fourth year his vigor of mind and body had not 
in the least abated. He was a striking illustration of the saying, that 
Poets never grow old. is fame had now reached the remotest corners 
of the earth. No poet, nor excepting even Petrarch, ever went to his 
death with a greater certainty of the immortality of his name—the 
good poet would have had no objection to outlive his own name. In 
1782, having exposed himself to a current of cold air, in witnessing 
the entrance of Pius VI. in Vienna at the epoch of the famous mission 
of that pontiff to Joseph II., the poet caught a cold, accompanied with 
a fever of a malionan! nature, which drew his fate to an abrupt close. 
Fortunate even in death, he received the last regards of the Pope ; 
who, innocent cause of his fate, in order to console him as he best 
could, sent him his benediction in articulo mortis, which was then 
honor and comfort enovch for a good Christian, and catholic poet ; and 
sustained by which he took his flight to paradise, one of the few mortal 
who had left » paradise behind. 

If we have dwelt so long on the life and character of Metastusio it 
was because, though the invention of the onera did not belong to him, 
still that kind of poetry was hardly any thing before him, and nothing 
ever since. He wasthe opera. The rival and successor of Zeno, he did 
not dare or wish or need to introduce any material innovation in the 
forms of the melodrama. The opera is nodrama. It knows nothing 
of the dramatic laws, either romantic or classic ; it has its owa rules, 
narrow, severe, inviolable. ‘Tho number of personages limited ; so is 
almost the number of scenes and verses. ‘The tenore, the prima 
donna, and basse, have cach a determined number of airs. ‘The airs 
must follow each other in regular succession according to stage eti- 
quette. The duets, tercets, and choruses, must be equally distributed. 
The poet obeys the maestro, the maestro obeys the company, she 


Metas- 


company generally recognize the sway of the prima donna. 
tisio, and every other poet who ‘wishes to write for the opera, found 
these established rules, and wisely resigned himself to them.— 
These rules of course undergo frequent vicissitudes, but the poet has 
not the initiative of such changes ; he is a passive instrument of the 
caprice of fashion. 

To such a style of composition, where dramatic art has no share, 
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—where the merit of invention is limited to uniting in the smallest 
possible space the greatest number of incidents, of striking situations 
and sudden vicissitudes, no matter how much at the expense of prob- 
ability—where the different characters have hardly any time for full 
developement—where the warmest scenes must be lengthened or 
shortened according to the train of musical cadences—where the 
passions are made subservient to rhythm and melody—the only chance 
for success remaining to the poet is a rich, flowing, luxurious language, 
a tenderness of feelings, a vividness of images, a continuation of pure, 
native, innocent graces ; all qualities which Metastasio possessed in 
the highest degree. All emotions in his dramas are intended to leave a 
mild impression; all affections take a soft, voluptuous tone. The 
interest is constantly kept alive by a well conducted action. The 
effect is sure, constant, immediate. ‘The passions, the noblest as 
well as the warmest, are analysed witha nicety, a refinement, a meta- 
physical subtlety, that amuses and surprises, though it is more ingen- 
ious than true. ‘There is an enthusiasm, a devotion, holiness, that 
exerts on our souls an irresistible attraction. lt is an ideal beauty of 
sentiments of love and virtue—of virtue in all its thousand domestic 
and social relations, of love in all its lights and shades. It is a vol- 
uptuousness, an efieminacy, a languor, a sweetness, a morbidness, an 
intoxication, an oblivion, that possesses itself of you, overwhelms and 
bewilders you; an opiate that wraps you in a vision of rosy dreams, 
where you doubt at times, whether you are waking or dreaming, but 
where still you find no power, no desire, to break the enchantment; 
and then a brightness of lyrical thoughts, of short but not infrequently 
deep moral reflections ; a purity of language, easy, simple, varied in the 
recitative—melodious, rapid, pathetic in the airs ; and smooth and soft 
and sweet every where. ‘The poetry of Metastasio is not, however, it 
must be confessed, of this world; nor do the heroes of his dramas 
belong to the human race. He did not paint human manners or 
feelings, but dramas ; he did not speak human language, but music. 
In order fully to appreciate the genius of Metastasio, it is necessary 
to .vok upon some other planet, to build there a new world for the 
realization of his golden visions. His poetry is not of this world. 
Wherever the scene be placed, in Greece or Rome, or India, or Asia, 


in ancient times or in the middle ages, manners, mora!s, feelings are 


always the same. Semiramis, Zenobia, Dido are not queens of 


Assyria, Carthage, or Palmyra; they are queens of the stage, they 
are prima-donnas. As the same jewelled mantle and crown can serve 
them all in turn on successive evenings, so do the same language and 
sentiments. It is the beau-ideal of the poet; something that he 
created ; it is the poet himself—his soft, benevolent, ingenuous, epi- 
curean nature reproduced under different shapes, sexes, and dresses ; 
a mixture of pastoral, chivalrous, heroic, romantic ideas, equally fitting 
¢] 
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all ages and countries. Soit is of the plan of all 
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Whoever has seen one, has seen themall. You find always a couple 
of lovers, concealed or open, always crossed in their affections ; in as 
much as Manlius is in love with Attilia, Attilia is captivated by 
Licinius ; Publius in raving for Barce, who in her turn thinks only 
of Hamilcar—a complication of interests which, however carried on 
with a wonderful skill and ease, is always very nearly bordering on 
the verge of absurdity. And then such sudden revolutions in the 
hearts of those heroes, such fits of repentance, of generosity, of self- 
sacrifice in the most obdurate villains ! such long trials of endurance of 


equanimity, of self-denial in those oriental despots ! such candor, such 


' in 


fidelity, such devotedness in those Greecian lovers and friends ! 
a? 

short it reminds us of a puppet performance, where we wonder how 

people can knock each other so tremendously on the head and never 


get hurt. 

But some more serious and more severe complaints are brought 
against Metastasio. It is said that he painted the world, neither as it 
exists, nor as it ought to exist ; that he played upon, and trifled with, 
not ennobled nor exalted the affections ; that those perfect models of 
ideal beauty were not only not true to nature, but not even consistent 
with good morals ; that he had a pernicious influence over the ener- 
gies of the soul, by a continual seduction of fascinating illusions ; 
that that enervate pathos only served as an easy and convenient cloak 
to the unblushing gallantry which was carried on in his days. Nor 
has even his style been spared. Jt has been found undignified, affected 
and false : its softness degenerating into a tiresome monotony, its re- 
finement not unfrequently leading him in puerilities ; that he is a sweet 
poet indeed, but that sweet is the taste from which nausea is soonest 
produced ; that it is always sweetness, everlasting sweetness, nothing 
but sweetness. Thus the reign of \etastasio has drawn to a close, and 
the present generation may be said to have witnessed its downfall— 
giving to the votaries of fame a striking example. A whole generation 
arose, asserting with daring assurance that a whole generation was 
mistaken. ‘The children have pretended to a ereater wisdom than 
their parents. ‘They have broken the idol before which the noblest 
minds bowed in adoration. So far can genius rely on the homage of 
its age for the pledge of the reverence of ages to come. 

The expansion of our topic, and the necessary limits of these 
pages, compel us to defer to a second paper, whi b will be given in 
the succeeding Number, some further remarks on the drama of Metas- 
tasio, and the completion of the history of the Opera, with a view of 
its present form and character, and of the kindred performances to 
which it is now generally allied. 
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THEODORE SEDGWICK. 





in a recent number of the present series of “ Political Portraits,” 
that of that noble and devoted champion of freedom and truth, William 
Leggett, the sad duty was imposed on us of presenting, as an obituary 
tribute to his memory, the biographical sketch which, in advance of 
his unexpected death, had been designed, at the same time for the 
gratification of the public interest, so warmly attached to his name, 
and as a just tribute of respect to the virtues and services of the living 
man. A similar mournful task, accompanied with a similar change 
of a previously formed intention, is now again imposed upon us in the 
case of the distinguished and lamented citizen whose name heads the 
present page. We recret that from the fact of no other portrait of 
him being left, than that deeply impressed on the hearts of his friends, 
it is not in our power, in like manner, to accompany the present 
written sketch of his life and character with an engraved likeness of 
a countenance that well harmonized with the spirit of which it was 
the transparent expression. 

Although he but rarely suffered himself to be withdrawn from the 
tranquil happiness of his private life, to that participation in public 
affairs from which alone is to be derived such conspicuous popular 
eminence as has heretofore been the leading rule in the selection of 
the subjects of the present series, yet Mr. Sedgwick’s name—through 
the united influence of his writings and of his social reputation—has 
been so extensively known, as that of an enlightened, zealous, and 
influential Democrat,a valuable citizen, and a singularly pure and 
warm-hearted man, that, apart from any bias of private friendship, we 
regard the present imperfect notice as not less due to his memory, 
than, we cannot doubt, it will be acceptable to our readers, and to the 
Democratic Party at large, of which le was so honorable an ornament. 

Mr. Sedgwick was born in December, 1780, in the town of Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. At the date, therefore, (Nov. 7, 1839,) of the recent 
sudden blow which has inflicted on his family, friends, and country, 
a loss so severe, he was in his fifty-ninth year. At the age of seven, 
his father—whose name is well known to the American public, as 
one of the ablest, wisest, and best sons of a period prolific of great 
men—removed with his family ‘o the village of Stockbridge, on the 
river Housatonic, distant but a few miles from Sheffield. Here, in 
one of the most beautiful spots of the beautiful county of Berkshire— 
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a spot now already made, by the consequences of that event, an 
American classic ground—the father of Mr. Sedgwick planted the 
family home of which we trust that the roof-tree will never cease to 
flourish there ; and in the midst of the healthful physical influences 
of a fine mountain air, scenery, and country life, and the still more 
beneficial moral atmosphere shed over it by his own rare wisdom, 
benevolence, and puriiy of character, reared to maturity a family of 
seven children—three daughters and four sons, of whom the subject 
of this notice was the eldest. 

Of Judge Sedgwick the present is not a suitable occasion to speak 
at much length. ‘The association is, however, so close—and so signal 
and valuable an example is afforded in his case, of the multiplied. 
benefit which such a parent can confer on society, by his care in 
moulding the mental and moral education of such a family—that we 
‘annot omit a passing notice of his life, and of a character, of whose 
leading traits that of the subject of the present memoir was but the 
hereditary repetition. 

The following succinct outline of the prominent events of his life 
is transferred to our pages from the Encyclopedia Americana : 

“Turopore Sepewick, a judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was born 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in May, 1746. His father, a respeetable merchant, died 
when he was about ten years of age, leaving little property; but the generosity of 
his eldest brother enabled him to study at Yale College. He then turned his at- 
tention to divinity, which, however, he abandoned for law; and, before he was 
twenty years old, in April, 1766, he was admitted to the bar. He practised in 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts. He embarked in the revolutionary struggle with 
his constitutional arder. In 1776, he served as an aid to General Thomas, in the 
expedition to Canada, and subsequently made great exertions in procuring supplies 
for the army. At the same time, his humanity, in affording protection to the tories, 
put his popularity in no small hazard. He represented Sheffield in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court several times, before and after the revolution. In 1785 and 
1786, he was a member of congress, under the old confederation. In the winter 
ef 1787, he contributed much to the suppression of the insurrectionary spirit then 
pervading the state, frequently exposing himself to outrage, insult, and even death. 
His exertions in putting down, what was called Shay’s rebellion, are honorably 
mentioned in the history of the times. In 1788, he was a representative of Stock 
bridge, in the state convention that adopted the federal constitution, of which he 
was one of the principal advocates. In the same year, he was a member of the 
House of Representatives of the state, and was chosen its speaker. In March, 
1789, he took his seat in the lower house of Congress, and was successively re- 
elected to it until March, 1796, when he was chosen to the Senate, where he re- 
mained until March, 1799, having, during a considerable portion of one session, 
acted as president pro tem. In the latter year, he was again elected a member of 
the House of Representatives, and chosen speaker. In 1802, he was appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and retained that office until his 
death, January 24,1813. As a statesman and jurist, Mr. Sedgwick enjoyed a high 
reputation. His philanthropic efforts in the course of the emancipation of the 
negroes, deserve especial record. He was one of the counsel who, soon after the 
adoption of the constitution of Massachusetts, procured a decision, by which such a 
eonstruction was given to that instrument as to abolish slavery in the state.” 


As an interesting illustration of two of the passages in the life of 
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Judge Sedgwick, referred to in the above sketch, we are tempted to 
quote, from a pamphlet in our possession, the following account of 
the slave who was made the medium of that application of the declara- 
tion in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, that “ all men are born free 
and equal,” which produced the result spoken of in the concluding 
words above quoted : 


“ Flizabeth Freeman (known afterwards by the name of Mum Bett,) was born a 
slave, and lived in that condition thirty or forty years. She first lived in Claverac, 
Columbia county, in the state of New-York, in the family of a Mr. Hogeboom. 
She was purchased at an early age by Col. Ashley, of Sheffield, in the county of 
Berkshire, in the now commonwealth of Massachusetts. In both these States, and 
I believe everywhere in the Northern States, slavery existed in a very mitigated 
form. This is not so much to be ascribed to the superior humanity of the people, 
as to the circumstances of the case. The slaves were comparatively few. Society, 
except perhaps in the capitals, was in a state nearly primitive. The slaves-were 
precluded from the table in but few families. Their masters and mistresses wrought 
with the slaves. A great degree of familiarity necessarily resulted from this mode 
of life. Slavery in New York and New England was so masked, that but a slight 
difference could be perceived in the condition of slaves and hired servants. The 
character of the slaves was moulded accordingly. Sales were very rare. The same 
feeling which induces a father to retain a child in his family, or at least under his 
control, disinclined him from parting with his slave. There was little distinction 
of rank in the country. The younger slaves not only ate and drank, but played with 
the children. ‘They thus became familiar companions with each other. The black 
women were cooks and nurses, and as such assisted by their mistresses. There was 
no great difference between the fare or clothing of blacks and white laborers 

‘“‘TIn this state of familiar intercourse, instances of cruelty were uncommon, and 
the minds of the slaves were not so much subdued but that they caused a degree of 
indignation not much less than if committed upon a freeman. 

“Under this condition of society, while Mum Bett resided in the family of Col. 
Ashley, she received a severe wound in a generous attempt to shield her sister. Her 
mistress in a fit of passion resorted to a degree and mode of violence very uncommon 
in this country ; she struck at the weak and timid girl with a heated kitchen shovel : 
Mum Bett interposed her arm, and received the blow ; and she bore the honorable 
scar it left to the day of her death. The spirit of Mum Bett had not been broken 
down by ill usage--she resented the insult and outrage as a white person would 
have done. She left the house, and neither commands nor entreaties could induce 
her to return. Her master, Col. Ashley, resorted to the law to regain possession 
of his slave. This was shortly after the adoption of the constitution of Massachusetts. 
The case was tried at Great Barrington. Mum Bett was declared free : it being, 
I believe, the first instance (or among the first instances) of the practical applica- 
tion of the declaration in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, that ‘ all men are born 
free and equal.’ 

“The late Judge Sedgwick had the principal agency in her deliverance. She 
attached herself to his family as a servant. In that station she remained for many 
years, and was never entirely disconnected from his family. 

“‘She was married when young: her husband died soon after, in the continential 
service in the revolutionary war, leaving her with one child. During the residue of 
her life she remained a widow. She died in December, 1829, at a very advanced 
age. She supposed herself to be nearly a hundred years old.” 


Hiow well the individual slave to whose person were made to attach 
such important consequences, deserved, and was capable of rightly 
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using, the boon of liberty thus conferred on her, will appear from the 
following additional extract from the same source : 


“« She knew her station, and perfectly observed its decorum ; yet she had nothing 


of the submissive or subdued character, which succumbs to superior force, and is 


the usual result of the state of slavery. On the contrary, without ever claiming 


superiority, she uniformly, I believe in every case, obtained an ascendancy over all 
Her spirit of fidelity to her em- 


those with whom she was associated in service. 
nn : ai 
rhis was exemplified in her whole 


ployers was such as has never been surpassed. 
life. I can convey an idea of it only by the relation of a single incident. 

“The house of Mr. Sedgwick, in this town, (Stockbridge) was attacked by a 
body of insurgents, during the Shay’s war, so well remembered in this vicinity. Mr 
Sedgwick was then absent at Boston, and Mum Bett was the 


She assured the party that Mr. Sedgwick was absent, but suffered them to 
her 


only guardian of the 


house, 
search the house to find him, which they did, | 
places of concealment, with the points of their bayonets 
resist, by direct force, the rifling of property, which was one of the objects of the in- 


surgents. She, however, assumed a degree of authority,—told the plunderers that 


y fee’ing under the beds and in ot 


She did not attempt to 


they ‘dare not strike a woman,’—and attended them in their exploring the house, 
to prevent wanton destruction. She escorted them into the cellar with a larg 


kitchen shovel in her hand, which she intimated that she would use as a wea; 
case of necessity. 
told him that if he or his companions desired to drink porter, 
screw, and draw the cork, and they might drink like gentlemen ; 
should be broken, she would lay the man, that broke it, flat 





One of the party broke off the neck of a bottle of porter. She 
she would fetch a cork- 


but that, if the 


neck of another bottle 
with her shovel. Upon tasting the liquor, the party decided that ‘if gentlemen 


loved such cursed bitter stuff, they might keep it.’ 

“* Understanding from the conversation of the party, that they intended to tak 
with them, in their retreat, a very fine gray mare that was in the stable, which she 
had been in the habit of riding, she left the house and went directly to the stable. 
Before the rioters were apprised of her intention, she led the animal to a gate that 
opened upon the street ; stripped off the halter, and, by a blow with it, incited the 
mare to a degree of speed that soon put her out of danger from the pursuit of the 


marauders. 

‘‘ Even in her humble station, she had, when occasion required it, an air of com 
mand which conferred a degree of dignity, and gave her an ascendancy over those 
of her rank, which is very unusual in persons of any rank or color. Her determin- 
ed and resolute character, which enabled her to limit the ravages of a Shay’s mob, 


was manifested in her deportment and conduct during her whole life. She claimed 


no distinction ; but it was yielded to her from her superior experience, energy, skill, 
In the latter part of her life she was much employed as a nurse 


and sagacity. 
I believe she never lost a child, when she had the 


Here she had no competitor. 
care of its mother, at its birth. 
heard her steps on the stairway, or apy 

‘This woman, by her extreme industry and economy, supported a large family of 
She could neither read nor write; yet 
She received 


When a child, wailing in the arms of its mother, 


ysroaching the door, it ceased to cry 


grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
her conversation was instructive, and her society was much sought. 
many visits at her own house, and very frequently received and accepted invitations 
to pass considerable intervals of time in the families of her friends. Her death, 


notwithstanding her great age, was deeply lamented.” 


The humble familiar designation of “ Mum Bett” has now, there- 


fore, become an historical name, not unworthy of the space here be- 


stowed upon it. The monument erected over her grave by the grate- 


ful attachment of the Sedgwick family to her memory, is not the least 
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of the objects of interest to the steps of the stranger who visits the 
village of Stockbridge. 

Of the judicial character of Judge Sedgwick the following contem- 
porary remarks will serve to convey a sufficient idea to the unpro- 
fessional reader to whom it may otherwise be unknown. ‘They are 
taken from an old Massachusetts paper : 

‘** Some time ago we heard that Judge Sedgwick intended to resign his seat upon 


the bench of our Supreme Court. In consequence of this report, the gentlemen of 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Worcester, and Middlesex Bars, have written letters to the 
Honorable Judge, expressive of the high sense they entertain of his worth as a 
Magistrate, and the loss which the bench must sustain on his resignation of his seat. 
We cannot but hope, that Judge Sedgwick will continue to the public the benefit of 
his official services. These services have already been conspicuous, and have 
secured to their author not only the esteem and veneration, but also the love of his 
countrymen. His learning, his integrity, his impartiality, render him an object 
eminently attractive. Mr. Williams in his Term Reports has given us from Judge 
Sedgwick specimens of judicial eloquence which would do honor to a Buller or a 
Mansfield In the arrangement of his 
1 elegant, in their embellishment he is chaste even to severity ; 


thoughts he is logically precise ; in their ex- 


pression he is lucid an 
in their delivery he is dignified and majestic. ‘The manners of Judge Sedgwick 
are such as must have been in the mind of Chesterfield when he wrote his celebrated 
letters on politeness. There is in them a certain inexpressible something, which 
declares him one of those favorites of nature, on whom she has bestowed the rarest 


and by no means the least valuable gift which she has the power to dispense. We 
have endeavoured to draw an outline of the character of this excellent Judge and 
worthy man. We leave it to the skill of the exquisite artist to complete a picture, 
if a faithful resemblance of the original, cannot fail to engage the attention 





and produce the delight of posterity.” 

Eminent as he was for his public services and honors, it was, 
however, within the less conspicuous sphere of domestic privacy that 
the character and life of Judge Sedgwick most strongly claim our 
admiration. ‘The active external employments in which it kas been 
seen that he was engaged, did not prevent the devotion of a large 
portion of his time to the happiness of his home and the education of 
his family—in the manifold senses properly embraced in the word 
“education.” He knew no greater enjoyment than that of the most 
constant and intimate conversational intercourse with his children, for 
the united ends of entertainment and instruction. Of the natural in- 
fluence, upon all the latter, of such a perpetual and pervading contact 
with a mental and moral nature of so superior an order, in the person 
of a parent, it will not perhaps be trenching too far on the proprieties 
of private life for us to add the remark, that by its fruits in the pre- 
sent instance may it best be known. 

In his political character Judge Sedgwick was, of course, (consi- 
dering his time, his State, and the social atmosphere in which his lot 
was cast,) a strong Iederalist of the old school. At the same time, 
in personal character, illustrated by his daily life, he was animated 
by no other spirit than a truly democratic one,—manifesting itself in 
the republican simplicity of his habits and manners ; in the active phi- 
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lanthropy which was his predominant sentiment ; and in that noble 
deference and respect for the rights of others, without regard to acci- 
dental social classifications, in which is implied a practical recogni- 
tion too often unknown to the professing democrat, of the essential 
principle and spirit of equality and liberty. ‘The strong and radieal 
character of the democracy, to the illustration of which the pages of 
this work have from its outset been devoted, will scarcely be con- 
sidered by any as liable to suspicion. We are, however, proud to con- 
fess a high respect for that stout old Federalism of the Hamiltonian 
era of which Judge Sedgwick afforded one of the finest specimens. 
It was an honest faith—a patriotic, true-hearted, and high-minded 
one—and very natural to the political and social circumstances of the 
times. And so far are we from participating in the senseless bias of 
prejudice against any present member of the Democratic Party for an 
honest attachment, at a long bygone day, to that antique “ Federal- 
ism” which can refer for its justification to the name of Washington, 
that, on the contrary, such a change of opinions being in the direction 
of, and not in opposition to, the progress of the times, the develope- 
ment of principles, and the evidences of experience, we look upon that 
circumstance, provided it be untainted with any apparent motive of 
interest or ambition, rather as a presumptive evidence of true integrity, 
manliness and patriotism; and of such a sound basis of reflection, 
and enlightened conviction, as affords the safest ground for political 
confidence at the present day. 

Judge Sedgwick having died in the month of January of 1813, the 
the staunchness of his Federal faith was never subjected to that 
modification which we have very little doubt, from the general tone of 
his character, the subsequent progress of the great American experi- 
ment would have worked in his opinions ; as it in point of fact has done 
in those of several of the members of his family, whose earlier politi- 
cal sentiments were of course but the reflection of those of their 
father, and of the social influences by which they were from infancy 
surrounded. ‘This was in an especial degree the case in the person 
of the subject of the present memoir, to whom we now again return. 

The events of Mr. Sedgwick’s life, on which the biographer can 
fix as the prominent points to form the outline of its narration, are 
very few, and may be briefly told. Destined to the practice of the 
law, he had the advantage of receiving his professional education 
under the watchful eye of his father. On his admission to the bar, 
he removed to Albany, in about the year 1801, where he united him- 
self in partnership with Mr. Harmanus Bleecker, the present Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States at the Hague. ‘Their partnership, 
accompanied with the most intimate friendship, continued through the 
entire period of Mr. Sedgwick’s professional life, until an impaired 
state of health compelled him, in 1821, to withdraw from the profes- 
sion, and to retire to his patrimonial home at Stockbridge ; where the 
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even current of his life has ever since flowed tranquilly on, in the 
midst of a rare combination of the best elements of true happiness for 
himself, and in the active diffusion of an enlightened beneficence to 
others, in all directions about him within the sphere of his influence. 

Ot his practice at Albany, unable to speak of our own knowledge, 
we prefer to give the following testimony, communicated to us by a 
gentleman who may now, without impropriety, be ranked at the head 
of the bar of the State of New York; and who entered upon the 
professional career w hich, in his case, has led to its highest public 
distinctions, but a short period before Mr. Sedgwick’s retirement from 
it. It should be borne in mind, in forming an estimate of Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s professional practice and rank, that the period referred to was 
that in which the Albany bar was adorned with that unforgotten galaxy 
of talent which numbered among its stars a Van Vechten, a Henry, 


and a Van Buren: 

*‘T can only speak, from personal knowledge, of the latter part of Mr. Sedgwick’s 
professional career. During its whole term, he was associated in business with a 
kindred spirit, our present worthy representative at the Hague, Mr. Bleecker. 
Their practice was extensive and of the most respectable character, both in the 
office and at the bar. Mr. Sedgwick took his full share of it in each department, 
and his conduct in each was uniformly marked by the rectitude, generosity, and 
frankness which distinguished him in the other relations of life. He was a safe and 
conscientious adviser; for though he warmly entered into the interests of his 
clients, no prospect of benefit to them, or of advantage to himself, could tempt him 
to maintain or abet inequitable pretensions. In the details of professional duty he 
was regular and methodical ; and though no lover of technicalities, careful and 
exact in the transaction of the business entrusted to him. Endowed with talents 
which fitted him for the higher and more attractive duties of the profession, he did 
not disdain the labors of the attorney and solicitor. His industry and faithfulness 
in this respect must have cost him much self-denial, and are therefore entitled to 
the higher praise. He was a ready and impressive speaker, and maintained a high 
rank among the members of a bar distinguished by its ability and learning. His 
style and manner reflected the moral qualities of his mind. When he had a strong 
confidence in the truth and justice of his positions, his arguments were earnest and 
powerful ; but he never learned the art, nor acquired the habit, of stifling or dis- 
guising bis own convictions. He was a cogent reasoner, but a poor sophist ; and 
from his inmost soul he disdained everything like chicanery and artifice. 

‘Bringing into the forum the same high tone of moral purity, the same trans- 
parent candor, and the same spirit of benevolence, which were apparent in the 
discharge of all his other duties, he always commanded the attention and confidence 
of those who listened to him, and was justly regarded, by his brethren and by the 
whole community, as one of the lights and ornaments of his profession. Had he 
chosen to remain in it, and to devote himself exclusively to its labors, he would 
doubtless have reached a more conspicuous position; but even those who regretted 
his retirement in the very prime of life, from this field of usefulness, were compelled 
to admit, that in seeking happiness in the bosom of his family, in scenes of rural 
life endeared to him by youthful associations, and in the great work of doing good 
to his species, he earned—though surely it came to him unexpected and undesired 
—a fame more enviable and enduring than any which belongs to mere professional 
distinction.” 

We feel also induced to add to the above the following extract from 
a communication by an intelligent writer in the “New York Ameri- 
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ean,” who refers, as the foundation of his testimony, to an intimate 
acquaintance of thirty years with its subject : 

‘“‘At the period above referred to, Mr. Sedgwick had just commenced the 
practice of the law in the city of Albany, ranking high in his profession, and still 
higher in society. Had he been covetous of wealth, his industry alone would have 
secured it. Had he been ambitious of professional eminence, his talents placed the 
object within his reach. Had he aimed at political distinction, his personal popu- 
larity, the manliness of his mind, and the attractive urbanity of his manners, would 
have rendered his success certain. But it was not in his nature, I may say it was 
not in his power, to place his heart upon either of these. 

‘‘ The original foundations of his character were cast too deep—his desires were 
too moderate, his philosophy too just. Young as he then was, he scemed to have 
nd to have viewed 


the scene with doubt and distrust. The great objects of the vulgar pursuit, he 


cast his eye over the landscape of life, of men and of things, a 


thought not worth the struggle. 

“* Satisfied with a simple competency, which he had slowly and honorably acquired, 
he retired from his profession while yet in the prime of life, and with unremitted 
diligence devoted himself to doing good.” 

After his retirement to Stockbridge, Mr. Sedgwick applied himself, 
with all the active habits of his mind, to the cultivation and enjoyment 
of literary and philosophical pursuits—to the pleasures of society, 
and of a home as eminently blessed to him, as its kindly hospitality 
was acreeable to all who visited it—to the various useful amusements 
of country life—and to the exemplary discharge of all the duties of 
his position, not only in the more private relations at which it is not 
for us here even to glance, but in every capacity in which it was in 
his power to do good to others, whether collectively or singly, as a 
man, a neighbour, and a citizen. One of his favorite objects was to 


promote, by his example, advice, and aid, the formation of a taste 


among his fellow-townsmen for fine cultivation of the fruits of th 
field and of the garden. He was twice elected President of th 
Agricultural Society of the county. He also represented his town 


several times in the Legislature of the State. In the latter capacity, 
as early as the year 1827, after much examination and reflection, he 
introduced a project for the construction of a railroad from Boston to 
Albany ; which, after several years of earnest effort, in which he had 
to encounter every obstacle of prejudice, timidity, and ridicule, he at 
last succeeded, by the impetus which lhe had given to it, in carrying 
successfully through. And though it has not been permitted him to 
witness the full completion of this great measure, of which he may b« 
regarded as the father, yet he lived long enough to see its partial 
accomplishment, the road having been opened but shortly before his 
death for more than half the distance—with the universal favor of the 
public opinion, at first strongly hostile to it. 

As an enlightened political economist, and zealous philanthropist, 
Mr. Sedgwick could not be indifferent to the important subject of 
Politics. He took an especial interest in the great controversy of the 
Tariff; he was a member of the Free Trade Convention at Philadel- 
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phia in 1831 ; and notwithstanding the strong prevalence of a different 
public opinion, and imagined sectional interest, in his portion of the 
country, he was a strenuous opponent of the whole “ American Sys- 
tem.” In fact the general direction of the political opinions to which 
his candid reflections and warm popular sympathies had by this time 
led his mind, were decidedly adverse to those of the party which sup- 
ported Mr. Adams in the Presidential Chair. The reader will not, 
therefore, participate in the surprise which was felt by many of the 
old Federal friends of Mr. Sedgwick and of his family, on his coming 
out with his characteristic earnestness and fearlessness in behalf of 
General Jackson’s election to the Presidency. No man ever for an 
instant questioned the disinterested sincerity of Mr. Sedgwick’s opi- 
nions; and his open accession to the Democratic ranks—then in 
hopeless minority in his native State—was received by the latter with 
warm welcome and congratulation. It is scarcely necessary for us 
to add, that Mr. Sedgwick has ever since, by the unwavering consis- 
tency of his subsequent course, through all the darkest of the hours 
which ensued, amply justified and confirmed that confidence which 
his well-known character and name at once unreservedly commanded 
from the Democracy of the State. His name, as the most popular 
that could be selected, was more than once united. on the gubernato- 
rial ticket, with that of the distinguished citizen whose recent election, 
after fourteen years of unsuccessful candidateship, has at last marked 
the turn of the political tide, in the noble old Bay State, which had stood 
so long stationary at the high flood of its old Federalism. At the last 
election Mr. Sedgwick had declined the nomination for Lieutenant 
Governor which he was earnestly pressed to accept. Private circum- 
stances alone influenced him to this course ; for at no period were his 
convictions stronger, or his sympathies more warm, with the cause of 
the Democratic Party than at the present, when principles were in- 
volved in it of which his sagacious understanding appreciated all the 
importance, to the object nearest his heart—the amelioration of the 
condition of the great mass of the people. It has been a source of 
peculiar regret to his political friends that his death took place but a 
few days before the consummation of that recent brilliant electoral 
victory achieved by his party, which would have given to none a more 
sincere pleasure than to himself, though he had abstained from per- 
sonal participation in the contest as a candidate. 

[t may be proper to advert to Mr. Sedgwick’s opinions on two of 
the most prominent topics of moral reform which have lately agitated 
the public mind—the Temperance and Anti-Slavery questions. ‘The 
very earnestness of his enlightened philanthropy always disposed 
him to look witb disapprobation upon those excesses of impracticable 
fanaticism, whose blind zeal proves generally the worst enemy of the 
very reforms in behalf of which their ardor is excited. His mind 
was too fully imbued with a pervading sympathy with the principle 
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of freedom—and with an appreciation of its inestimable value as the 
best practical agent of working out the highest possible degree of 
social amelioration—to allow him to look with favor upon any por- 
tion of that false system of legislation which would seek to enforce 
great causes of moral reform by the compulsory processes of law. 
He was therefore from the outset strongly opposed to the measure 
commonly referred to as the “ Fifteen Gallon Law,” notwithstanding 
that he gave in other modes as warm a support to the Temperance 
cause, as he exhibited in his own personal habits a practical example 
of its principles and of its benefits. With reference to the subject of 
Slavery, his views were equally characterized by his habitual libera- 
lity, moderation, independence, and sympathy with the cause of 
human freedom. ‘They were fully stated in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to the Anti-Slavery convention assembled at Albany on the 
first of August last, in reply to an invitation, which he had received to 
attend the convention. He declined the invitation, though with not 
less courtesy than firmness ; declaring at the same time his hostility 
to slavery, as a great moral, political, and social evil—and his devotion 
to the unlimited right of free discussion, impliedly guarantied in the 
present case by that provision made in the Constitution for its own 
amendment. He condemned the movement upon Congress, out of 
which so much excited bitterness had grown, as a wrong and mis- 
taken one—as he also considered the spirit which (with many noble 
exceptions) had characterized too much of the agitation of this subject 
at the North, and which had naturally awakened a strong feeling of 
exasperation on the part of the South, as widely at variance with that 
which should animate a great moral and democratic cause, such as 
he regarded the object of effecting the voluntary and peaceful termi- 
nation of American Slavery. ‘This letter was a noble and beautiful 
production—and transparent throughout with the character of the 
mind and heart of the man. 

The circumstances of Mr. Sedgwick’s recent sudden death are 
doubtless familiar to the recollection of many of our readers. We 
willingly spare ourselves the task of their narration, by quoting the 
following account of them from the pen of the physician who attended 
his last moments, Dr. Childs of Pittsfield. This town, the scene of 
this unhappy catastrophe, is about twelve miles distant from Stock- 
bridge. ‘The date referred to is the evening of the seventh of 
November, 1839 : 

“The deep-felt sorrow which pervades this community, in consequence of the 
sudden death of our much lamented friend, Mr. Sedgwick, calls for all the allevia- 
tion which can come from a recital of the particular occurrences attending the last 
few hours of our highly esteemed and generally beloved fellow-citizen. 

“Having been present and witnessed the melancholy scene, I feel impelled by a 
sense of duty to the friends of the deceased, and to the public, to make this com- 
munication. 


“At 7 o’clock on the evening of November 6th, I met Mr. Sedgwick at the 
house of Mr. Fields, surrounded by a number of his political friends, who had as- 
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sembled previous to the approaching State election. He appeared cheerful and 
happy, greeting in his usual cordial manner his acquaintances as they entered the 
room. Distinguished for his social conversational powers, he was listened to with 
peculiar interest and unaffected pleasure. Various topics of discourse engaged his 
attention, as he conversed with different individuals. 

“ At 8 o’clock we were summoned to supper prepared for the occasion on which 
we had assembled. While at the table he expressed the sincere gratification he 
experienced in witnessing so large an assemblage of the substantial yeomanry. He 
spoke of the securities the interest of the country derived from such a population, 
and declared his entire confidence in the ability of the people to maintain and per- 
petuate those principles, on which are based our civil and political institutions. 

‘“‘ Having partaken of the refreshments provided with great moderation, observing 
that his dyspeptic habit would not allow him any considerable indulgence, he expa- 
tiated on the abundant provision of a kind Providence for our comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and on the physical and moral benefits of Temperance in all things. 

“ Being requested to address the company, at about half past 8 o’clock he rose, and 
in a most solemn and impressive manner introduced the subject of his remarks. 
Among other observations, he said, that the principles he advocated and the senti- 
ments he should advance were the result of much reflection and no inconsiderable 
observation ; that under existing circumstances, and especially at his period of life, he 
should be pardoned for what otherwise might seem to savor of egotism—he could 
now have no object but so to speak and so to act, that his rapidly approaching end 
might be that of peace. 

‘“‘ His remarks bore the characteristics of feeling and sentiment of a disinterested 
friend and patriot, giving his parting admonitions. He adverted to the fact of the 
existence of a difference of political principles, of the grounds of that difference, and 
the cause which tended to its perpetuation; he spoke of the influence of wealth, 
both individual and corporate, as naturally hostile to democratic principles, and that 
the great security of a free and equal government rested with the great class of our 
community possessed of moderate property, and mainly on the industrious farmer 
and mechanic. 

“The subject of the monetary affairs of the country occupied his chief attention. 
The conduct of the banks was arraigned and exhibited in its true light—the fallacy 
of their pretensions exposed, and the proper basis of the credit system presented, its 
importance admitted, and the folly of charging the Government with any attempt 
to destroy it. ‘The credit system,’ he said, ‘we must have and shall have—the 
public ought not to suffer from bank suspension; they have yielded large profits, and 
if necessary they ought to make sacrifices, rather than that the public should suffer.’ 

“He adverted to the state of parties in the county and commonwealth, and ex- 
horted the friends of equal rights to alacrity and perseverance, anticipating that 
their efforts would eventually be crowned with success. Every sentiment he ut- 
tered was from the heart, and dictated by the liberal spirit of a philanthropist. 

“‘ Near the close of one of the most impressive addresses ever delivered, it was 
evident, from his subdued manner and a slight faltering of his voice, that some 
change had come upon him. Fondly did we hope, as he sat down, that it was 
merely a temporary exhaustion, from which he would soon recover. But alas! the 
citadel of life was attacked, and as he attempted, soon after, to leave che room, he fell 
partly down, and it was too evident he had received a paralytic attack, partially dis- 
abling one half the left side of the body. Still he retained the exercise of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and expressed a strong confidence of a speedy favorable result. 
The character of the attack was, however, gradually and more surely developing its 
real nature. All the aid which physicians and kind friends could render was un- 
availing. It only palliated and contributed to prolong life for a few hours. The 
affection of the head increased to a complete apoplexy, and between two and three 
o'clock he ceased to breathe. 
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* Till within a few minutes of his departure, he conversed freely with those about 
him, neither suffering bodily pain nor mental aberration. He died without the slight- 
est convulsion, with a countenance placid even in death. Though perhaps himself 
not fully aware of his immediate danger, still he expressed a calm submission, by 
repeating the emphatic language, ‘ It is all right.’ 

‘‘ Thus is one suddenly removed from us, severing the tenderest ties of love and 
friendship. None who knew him but mourn his loss. An affectionate family are 
plunged in sorrow, and the community are deprived of one whose kindness and libe- 
rality will not soon be forgotten. When such men die, the country has reason to 
mourn. The Providence of God is inscrutable, but it is our strong consolation that 
infinite wisdom and infinite benevolence orders all events. ” 

Such a man could not be stricken thus suddenly down, without 
deeply affecting the best sensibilities of the public mind. The an- 
nouncement of his death elicited from numerous quarters spontaneous 
tributes to the rare excellence of his character, in various personal 
sketches and notices appearing in different newspapers of the day. 
In preference to presenting any summary of our own of his character, 
we will obviate the impression which already probably has been 
created on the minds of some readers—that so high a tone of un- 
mingled eulogy but evinces the partiality of friendship, quickened by 
the recent pangs of regret—by the following quotations from three 
distinct accounts which have fallen within our observation. ‘The 
exact correspondence between these different sketches will serve at the 
same time to verify the common testimony of them all, and to vindicate 
the general tenor of our own preceding remarks, from the appearance 
which they might else wear of undiscriminating exaggeration. 

The first is taken from the columns of the “ Massachusetts Eagle,” 
and is dated from Stockbridge : 

** The life and character, that is, the personal virtues of this man, are of chief in- 
terest tous. They are an unspeakable consolation to his family, whose hearts are 
now smitten with grief; who have lost in him sympathies and affections in their 
purest and bestestate. In his domestic and social relations he was above all praise. 
As the elder brother of a family extensively known by the published works of some 
ef its members, but more advantageously known for the personal virtues of all, he 
embodied, illustrated, and enforced those maxims of wisdom and virtue, which he 
received from his eminent and wise father. His house was dedicated to a generous, 
kind, and unaffected hospitality. His affections were not circumscribed, nor limited 
to those allied to him, his personal intercourse with all, was that of a friend. No 
man ever parted from him, but with the conviction that he was beloved by him. 
This was a true conviction; for he always found, or at least, thought he found, in 
every man the element of some goodness, however much it might be obscured by 
vice. He hada strong, true, and unaffected love of mankind, and a stronger faith in 
the virtues of man than many have, believing that not only their miseries, but their 
vices are caused more by the inequality of their condition, than by any intrinsic 
perversity of character. 

* With him it was a great object to remove these inequalities ; his writings are de- 
voted to this great object, believing as he did, that one of the chief evils of society 
is the power which one class of men has over another, and that a state of mutual 
dependence is most favorable to virtue and happiness. I cannot but think that a 
chief inducement to him to write upon the subject of “‘ Public and Private Economy,” 
was to prevent poverty— co show the laboring man how he might improve his con- 
dition. The chapters on the poverty existing in the United States are invaluable, 
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““ Were it proper to designate his most conspicuous virtues, where all existed in 
harmony, we should say they were his love of truth, and his benevolence. Truth 
he always sought, and was therefore a great friend to free discussion, and a liberal 
man in its true sense. He maintained his opinions with a zeal and firmness which 
showed his love of truth ; but with a diffidence in himself, which made him treat with 
deference the opinions of others who differed from him. His benevolence was under 
the guidance of sound religious principle, and warm religious affections. In his 
estimation the great business of life was to do good to one another. Though he 
thought favorably of mankind, he was always for making them better. Kindness 
he thought the most efficient means by which to improve the moral character of men. 
He may have over-estimated such means, but such an opinion shows the benevolent 
character of his mind. 

“We must bring this sketch to a close, with a painful consciousness of its imper- 
fections, and that our remarks are much below their subject. 

“Tt is a great happiness to have known him—to have had him for a friend. His 
life and character are left to us. He lived to be a blessing to mankind. Not only 
our town, but our county and our state has lost one of its most valuable citizens. 

‘* May his example be an incentive to all to live a life of virtue, that its close may 
be one of peace.” 


The second is from the “ New York American,” and is the testimony 
of a personal friend, though a strong—nay, apparently, a violent and 
bitter—political opponent : 


‘* Few men have passed through life with more rectitude of mind and purpose, than 
the late Turopore Sepewicx. To a naturally mild and amiable temperament he 
added a cultivated intellect, an unaffected benevolence, and great simplicity of man- 
ners. His mind was active and inquiring ; his judgment just, his morality pure, 
and his principles well defined and well reflected. 

“ He enjoyed the great and unspeakable advantage of having but little within his 
own breast to contend with. He had no latent or secret springs of evil in his na- 
ture, which his resolution was called upon to repress. He had none of those dark 
or violent passions, against which reason and virtue sometimes strive in vain. 
But, on the contrary, the genial spirit of mildness and of sociality reigned in his 
bosom. The liveliest sympathies, the warmest affections, the most unsophisticated 
feelings, were his. He carried their impress in his countenance ; they were mani- 
fested in his voice, his air, his manner. Their influence ennobled his conduct, 
even while they concealed from the superficial observer the character of his talents. 

‘“‘T know of no instance in which indegrity so vindicated the loftiness of its nature, 
as inhim. The consciousness of rectitude, and the entire freedom from all malig- 
nity of thought or purpose, seemed to throw around him an air of ease, of self- 
respect, and even of dignity, which no rank or talent could confer. 

“His personal appearance was strikingly plain. He was not only free from the 
pride of appearance, but negligent in his dress ; while his address was unpretend- 
ing, simple, and familiar. Nor was there much of elegance or of polish either in 
his language or style of expression; and yet the word gentleman was written, as 
it were, in letters of light all over him. No habit, no situation, no circumstance 
could conceal it. This living impress of character, was, I think, the natural off- 
spring of the purity and manliness of his mind. 

‘“*In his efforts to promote the interests of others, Mr. Sedgwick did not confine 
himself to any particular class, occupation, or walk in life. Encouraged, perhaps, 
by the example of his universally admired and highly gifted sister, he employed his 
pen upon several subjects, and with ability and success. He gave a portion of his 
time to the public, in the Legislature of his native State, and devoted still more to 
the agricultural interests of the county in which he resided. Horticulture, litera- 
ture, and even politics, occupied his leisure hours.” 


rs 
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The third is taken from the “ Providence Republican Herald.” 
Equally characterized by its elegance and its justice, we transfer it 
without curtailment to our pages : 


* Died, at Pittsfield, Mass., on Thursday, November 7th, Hon. Theodore Sedg- 
wick, of Stockbridge, aged 58. Mr. Sedgwick, on the evening preceding, address- 
ed a meeting of the Democratic citizens of Pittsfield, with great power and eloquence. 
| It was his dying attestation to the cause which he had so much at heart. At the 

close of the meeting he was seized with apoplexy, and, despite the best medical aid, 

expired in a few hours. Thus has fallen, in the vigor of his days, one of the most 
) estimable of the sons of New England, who had long enjoyed the respect and con- 
i fidence of his fellow-citizens, who had received from them the well-deserved 
testimonials of public faver, and who seemed to be designated, by the general 
appreciation of his talents and worth, at no distant day, for the highest station 

within the gift of the people of his native state. His best inheritance from a dis- 

tinguished father, the late Judge Sedgwick, was a vigorous constitution of mind, 

which he matured by diligent self-cultivation. His attention was early directed to 
} the study of law ; which profession he practised for many years with reputation and 
success at Albany, N. Y. About fifteen years since, he retired to his patrimonial 
estate in the town of Stockbridge, where he has ever since resided. 

“The cessation of professional labor was not succeeded by a life of inactive 
leisure. The temper of his mind forbade it ; and he was constantly occupied with 

subjects of the highest importance to the legislator, the patriot, and the philanthro- 
pist. He obeyed the dictates of a lofty moral nature, not less than the injunction 
of the great apostle, in ‘honoring all men,’ and in seeking at all times to promote 
the greatest good of the whole number within his range of being useful. He em- 
braced with the heart of a true lover of his kind, and with a discriminating preference, 
those plans of the intellectual, moral, and social improvement of the people, which 
are the sign and glory of our times. He was eloquent in enforcing the peculiar 
duties of American citizens under our republican form of government, and in pointing 
out what he deemed to be the dangers of the country, in abandoning the simple, 
industrious and frugal habits of our ancestors, and from the tide of luxury, profligacy, 
and extravagance which is setting in upon us, especially in our great cities, and cor- 
roding the best elements of our life and prosperity as a people. It is hardly 
necessary to say that in the cultivated and hospitable society with which he was 
surrounded, he carried into practice the principles which he mculcated, and was 
himself in all his relations the just example of a true son and citizen of the Re- 
public. 

“‘ Some of the best thoughts of Mr. Sedgwick are to be found in a work published 
by him on Public and Private Economy, the concluding volume of which is now in 
a state of preparation for the press. Without affecting a philosophical arrangement 
and precision in this work, the lamented author has given the results of much obser- 

i vation and reflection, and has furnished one of the most valuable contributions yet 
offered by the pen of an American writer to the science of which he treats. 

“Mr. Sedgwick’s political opinions illustrated his independence and sterling in- 

' tegrity. Educated in a school of politics opposed to the principles of the Democratic 
faith, he yielded his early prepossessions, and cherished associations, with a sacrifice 
both of feeling and interest, to his convictions of right and duty ; and devoted him- 
self, with his accustomed energy, to the great cause of popular sovereignty and equal 
rights. His undoubted sincerity and transparent honesty endeared him to the 
Democracy of his State. No man better understood the principles of the Democratic 
party in our country, or was more truly convinced of their vital importance to the 
national prosperity, and to the perpetuation of our republican institutions. In the 
great political struggle now going on he took an active part, especially in support of 
that most important of all measures, the separation of bank and state, and the inde- 
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pendent safe keeping of the public money for public uses. To the service of the 
people he paid the tribute of his life and death. 

“It is the moral character of Mr. Sedgwick, which united him so closely to the 
sympathies of those who remain, that we delight to dwell upon, now that he is taken 
away. In all his intercourse with his fellow-men he was frank, confiding, affable, 
and generous. He carried his heart inhishand. There was nothing for him to con- 
ceal. He was a high toned man, of singular purity of mind and life. He had no 
compromises of honor and integrity. Expediency was not in his vocabulary. He 
scorned the thought of doing that for the party, which was not also just and honor- 
able in itself. Where he was best known, he was most loved. We may not invade 
the sanctity of a home, now made desolate, to speak of him as a husband, a father, 
anda brother. His memory is in the hearts of his friends. He rests in peace. 

““ The deceased was personally known to but few of our readers. We have made 
our feeble offering of remembrance in the fraternal spirit of that great brotherhood 
in which he was enrolled, and which is circumscribed by no boundaries of state or 
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country.’ 

And that the Democracy of his native State are not insensible of 
the loss they have sustained in his person, we record here, in con- 
clusion, the following emphatic resolutions unanimously adopted by 
a very large Democratic meeting held at Boston on the 21st of No- 







vember : 

“« Resolved, That in the death of Tutopore Sepewick, humanity has lost a bene- 
factor and democracy a champion, whose purity of principle and firm devotion to 
the best interests of the people, rendered him pre-eminent as an advocate of equal 






rights and just laws. 
“ Resolved, That though in the midst of the triumph of those principles of free 


government which his zeal, and talent, and devotion, even to the sacrifice of his life 
in the cause of truth, so eminently contributed to advanee in this commonwealth, 
we are called upon to mourn that he was not spared to witness the fruits of his dis- 
interested labors; yet itis a glorious reflection, worthy his memory and worth, 
that he died as a patriot and a friend of man would best love to die—in vindicating, 
to his latest breath, the rights of humanity and the true liberty of his country.” 

To all the above little remains for us to add. The works alluded 


to as from the pen of Mr. Sedgwick have, on a former occasion,* been 












made the subject of a review in the pages of this work, and now 
claim from us merely a reference of the reader to the opinion expressed, 
and the account rendered of them there. We understand that at 
the time of his death he was engaged on a work on the general sub- 
ject of “ Party,” which, though of course left in an unfinished state, 
will probably be published by his son, Theodore Sedgwick—a gentle- 
man, though yet young, already known with high honor to the Demo- 
cracy, as well as to the bar, of the city of New York. We look to 
the appearance of this work with much interest. We trust that it will not 
be long withheld from the public. The subject is one which has of 
late years grown into an importance which should engage the anxious 
consideration of every true lover of our country and institutions. The 
candor, fearlessness, disinterestedness, rectitude, and patriotism, 
which so remarkably characterized Mr. Sedgwick’s modes of thinking 


















* See Democratic Review for May, 1839, No. XVH, Page 448. 
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and reasoning on political topics, lead us to expect, in his reflections 
on this subject, a peculiarly valuable contribution to a discussion upon 
which we have been for some time contemplating to enter. 

Such, then, was Theodore Sedgwick. ‘The memory of his virtues, 
that gave their keenest poignancy to the first regrets of his friends, 
affords too the most soothing balm to heal them; while the example 
left by the daily beauty of his life will long continue to exert a plea- 
sant and a good influence on those whose fortune it was to be familiar 
with it. His death—calm as an infant’s slumber, and leaving upon 
his countenance, undimmed by any trace of physical or mental suffer- 
ing, all the light of the transparent loveliness of one of the purest and 
kindliest of earthly spirits—seems to our imaginations but a natural 
and happy transition from one mode of existence to another, without 
affecting the intimate ties of mutual sympathies and affections, which 
so strongly bound him to the numerous friends who mourn his depar- 
ture from before the bodily vision and contact of the human sense. 
A singular presentiment appears to have brooded over his mind for 
several preceding months, that the close of his earthly way of life 
was very nigh at hand—a presentiment revealing itself on frequent oc- 
casions which the memory of various friends can now too distinctly 
recall and interpret. ‘To a mind thus pure from thought, feeling, or 
memory of evil—thus fortified with all the preparation of calm 
philosophical reflection—and secure in its reliance on the anchor of 
that religion whose essential truths were as deeply established in the 
convictions of his reason, as its spirit was seen of all men to be the 
animating principle of his whole character and conduct in life 
—such a presentiment wore no terrors for him, however it might at 
times cast a passing shadow of gloom over domestic and social affec- 
tions peculiarly strong and tender; while in the actual mode of his 
death—its tranquillity, its freedom from distracting pain, accompanied 
with the full retention of his mental faculties—he was happy in 
realizing a wish always entertained and often expressed by him. 
Rarely has the hand of friendship had to record a death—rather let 
us say, a departure—in which a more emphatic meaning is felt, by all 
who knew him, to reside in the exclamation with which we conclude 
this imperfect tribute to his rare worth— 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ! 


We will not close the present paper, without adding, to the tri- 
bute which it is designed to offer to the memory of one distinguished 
member of this family, some mention of another, whose death pre- 
ceded by several years that which it has been our painful task here 
to record. 

The second son of Judge Sedgwick, Henry Dwicut Sepewicr, 
though his earthly career was earlier terminated, and though he never 
exhibited his talents on the open stage of public life, was a man of 
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no less shining mark than the elder brother to whom the preceding 
pages have been devoted. He died in December of 1831—having 
been already for several previous years withdrawn, by an unhappy 
condition of health, from the profession which he had eminently 
adorned. He had been engaged for many years in the practice of 
law in the city of New York, in connexion with his brother Robert, 
now travelling in Europe ; and had risen to a rank of professional 
standing not inferior to the high social distinction, and strong personal 
attachment, accorded by all who knew him to the many noble and 
lovely traits of his private character. 

To talents which distinguished him, even in a family in which all 
have stood far above the ordinary level, Henry Sedgwick united a 
moral purity, a glowing fervor, and a certain sweet tenderness of dispo- 
sition, that in truth seemed to present one of the most beautiful phases 
in which human character ever exhibits itself. He was truth itself— 
all candor, generosity, kindliness. Within his breast no harsh or 
bitter passion ever found a resting place—powerfully as it could be 
aroused, at sight of oppression, falsehood, or wrong, to a just sense of 
manly indignation and abhorrence. He possessed a peculiar delicacy 
of mind—an unobtrusive modesty—a self-forgetful simplicity—which, 
while sometimes apt to give an air of eccentricity to some of his per- 
sonal habits, made him the only one unconscious of the real merit or 
beauty of the acts of disinterested and untiring kindness to others 
which he was constantly performing. Selfishness, indeed—he knew 
not what it was ; as little as, in any good cause that kindled the quick 
ardors of his enthusiasm, he knew the meaning of the word fear. 
Remarkably independent in the formation of his opinions, he was not 
less courageous, alike in their expression and in the action to which 
they might lead. His sensibilities were extremely acute—his affec- 
tions as tender as they were deep—and his sympathies prompt and 
strong with misfortune or oppression, or with any cause that addressed 
its claims to the noble philanthropy of which his heart was the home. 
Nor was his benevolence of that order that exhausts itself in the 
sickly and barren blossom of mere sympathetic regrets ; it rapidly 
ripened to the fruit of earnest, persevering, practical beneficence—and 
many were the poor, the sorrowful, and the down-trodden, who found 
comfort and support in the taste of it; many, those who felt what 
was uttered by one, in the emphatic language applied to Job, that 
“when the eye saw him then it blessed him.” 

It was the remark of an intimate friend of Mr. Sedgwick—himself 
“haud sordidus auctor nature verique”—that he had never known a 
man in whom was combined in similar degree a great intellectual 
power, of true, logical reasoning, and wise, healthy judgment—with a 
flow of feeling, from a perennial fount, unusually warm, deep and 
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strong. And this was the most striking peculiarity of his mind, that 
while both of these distinct characteristics were so blended and har- 
monized together that each derived from the other an improving and 
elevating influence, the former had as little power to chill or check 
the warm tide of the latter, as the latter appeared to exert to obscure 
the clear light of the former. 

The following sketch of his character is from a pen which records 
the opinions of intimate knowledge ; and which, though quickened by 
a warm gratitude, was yet guided by a fine intelligence and cultivated 
powers of judgment and discrimination. We give it from a preference 
to allow more competent witnesses to speak the testimony which from 
ourselves might seem to wear the hue of exaggeration: “ Such and so 
dear as he was to all his friends, his absence is an aggravated loss to 
them ; yet we could not wish that his worth had been less, that our 
regrets might be diminished, nor can we say that we could better have 
spared a better man. No, he was so much more an object of con- 
fidence and honor than ordinary men, that the want of no man’s 
presence and influence could be more felt. But because he is not 
still here, he is not lost. ‘The value of his example and his senti- 
ments, the effects of his services, and the recollections of all his good- 
ness, yet abide with us. It is delightful to think of these—to revive 
one’s honor for human nature, and our moral trust in our species by 
calling up a genuine illustration of what a man should be in all rela- 
tions of life—husband, father, brother, friend, and member of society 
—surely it is no exaggeration to say that in all these he was without 
a fault, and no act of his life has blemished his pure name, or severed 
his dear ties. Often when I think of him, it is in relation to some 
principle which is undetermined in my own mind, or in doubts con- 
cerning some future arrangements of life that may be more or less 
safe, more or less useful—and I stop and ask myself why were his 
opinions such a light? Why did prudence cease to be a virtue in re- 
lation to him? Why could we so securely trust in him? His in- 
tegrity, benevolence, and excellent understanding, certainly furnish an 
answer—but I should name his understanding first, because intelli- 
gence informed his virtues, and gave them their application and use— 
he might have been just as well disposed, but not knowing so well 
the distinctions of right and wrong, there could not have been the 
same efficacy in his dispositions. I know not whether a primitive 
moral sense led him in the ways of wisdom, or whether a rare 
sagacity showed him the better part, and it became his choice—certain 
it is, his virtues were no accidents, they grew up with his convictions, 
and were fostered by them. I think I never knew a man more sin- 
cere in morals, even in what are called little things ; one whose good 
will and good opinions had in them more of cordiality and service- 
ableness, and less of compliments and flatteries. There was a sim- 
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plicity in his honesty that made ambiguities and subterfuges detest- 
able to him. Profession without practice seemed to him, not only 
unworthy, but foolish. He was never indifferent to any truth; 
nothing which concerns God’s nature and will, and man’s obligations 
and felicity, could, he seemed to consider, be wisely disregarded by a 
thinking and accountable being. 

“ And in respect to his judgments of his fellow-creatures, how dis- 
cerning and kind they were—in many cases how indulgent and how full 
of pity! But in none did he lose discrimination in charity, or make any 
compromise between virtue and vice. Sins of passion and of igno- 
rance, the deviations of untaught and unguarded minds, he always com- 
passionated—always weighed the fault against the virtues and the 
capabilities of the offender—always believed in the regenerating 
principle, in the compensating power of the moral nature. But wicked 
habits and a seared conscience, all open-fronted and combined villany, 
all hypocrisy and sordidness, his soul hated, and his generous indigna- 
tion was most eminently excited and sustained against false pro- 
fession, and iron-handed, cold-hearted selfishness. 

“ Though he lived in the midst of society, surrounded by the iniquity 
that abounds, he was unspotted from the world. Pleasure did not 
catch him in her toils, nor avarice sully his hands with the gains of 
rapacity. All the days of his active life, imnoceace found in hima de- 
fender, truth a champion, religion a true worshipper, and talent and 
learning a sincere admirer, and a liberal supporter against the enmity, 
the apathy, and the prejudices of other men. Who that ever knew 
him doubts or denies all this ?” 

One circumstance we may be permitted to advert to as alone 
securing to Mr. Sedgwick a title to the gratitude which few will be 
disposed to deny to such acclaim. It was chiefly, if not wholly, to 
his appreciation of her dormant powers, and to his encouragement 
and advice in the developement of them, that we owe all those charm- 
ing productions of his sister’s pen, which are doubtless familiar to 
most of our readers, as among the most beautiful and valuable orna- 
ments of American literature. 

To the same source is also to be attributed the noble direction which 
the genius of a Bryant has taken, in its worthy devotion to the cause 
of those great principles of democratic philanthropy to which the 
columns of the “ New York Evening Post” have been devoted ever 
since it has been under the editorship of that gentleman. Mr. Sedg- 
wick took an early and warm interest in the literary talents which 
have since shed so shining a lustre on the name we have here ventured 
to introduce ; and it was chiefly under the influence of his persua- 
sions that Mr. Bryant was induced to remove to New York from the 
obscurity of the uncongenial practice of a country lawyer, in a neigh- 
bouring village to Stockbridge ; and through his means that he first be- 
came connected with the Evening Post—with which arduous capacity 
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he has since identified a reputation inferior in honor only to the more 
brilliant fame of his muse.* : 

Mr. Henry Sedgwick was a frequent contributor, not alone to the 
Evening Post, but to several other newspapers and periodicals. Some 
interesting papers in the North American were from his pen. He 
wrote occasionally also in vindication of his religious opinions, which 
were those of Unitarian Christianity, from the attacks to which those 
opinions were at that period more often subjected than at present. 
Such writings were always, however, in a fine tone of liberal candor 
and kindliness. ‘The intense activity of his mind thus sought an ad- 
ditional vent for the unresting energies which the labors of an exten- 
sive and important professional practice could not suffice to engross. 
He was the author of a number of pamphlets, generally marked by 
close and strong reasoning, originality of thought, perspicacity, and 
often elegance, of style, a graceful personal modesty, and uniformly 
by that spirit of warm and enlarged philanthropy which was the source 
whence his fine powers derived their chief stimulus to exertion. 

He may be regarded as one of the most influential of that school of 
Free Trade, then in a persecuted minority, which has now, we rejoice 
to say, conquered over to its own doctrines the decided preponderance 
of the public opinion even at the North. On this subject his pen was 
as prolific as it was able and zealous. The bent of his mind especially 
disposed him to regard it in the point of view of its moral importance, 
with reference to its influence on the condition of the great mass of 
society ; and among his other writings there are none which his friends 
can peruse with more satisfaction than a series of forty-seven articles 
published in the “ Banner of the Constitution,” under the title of “ An 
Appeal for Justice to the Poor,” with the worthily adopted signature of 








* We are here tempted to introduce an anecdote suggested by this allusion to the 
earlier days of Mr. Bryant’s literary career, which reflects equal honor on all the 
distinguished names included in it. His first published poem after his removal to 
New York, (“‘ Thanatopsis,” and the lines ‘ To a Water Fowl,” had previously ap- 
peared anonymously in Boston in the North American Review, then a comparatively 
obscure and limited publication,) was his beautiful lines to the ‘Green River,” 
the name of a small stream near Great Barrington, the scene of Mr. Bryant’s early 
years. They first appeared in the year 1820, in the ‘Idle Man,” a well-known 
delightful publication of Mr. Dana. At this period Drake—whose early death was 
scarcely premature, since he lived long enough to bequeath us “The American 
Flag,” and “ The Culprit Fay”—resided a few miles out of the city of New York, 
where it was the custom of his intimate friend Halleck to visit him for the holyday 
of Saturday afternoon and Sunday. On one of these occasions, being accompanied 
by Mr. Dana, the latter exhibited the manuscript of the lines to “ Green River,” 
just received from their author, then unknown tofame. The sympathetic genius of 
both Drake and Halleck instantly appreciated all their beauty, and all the promise 
of an illustrious hereafter which shone from them; and Halleck, by transcribing 
them, and exchanging his copy for the poet’s original, possessed himself of a manu- 
script of which he well foresaw the future value as an autograph relic—and the 
same has ever since remained in his possession as one of his most precious private 
treasures. 
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« A Friend to the Poor.” These, as also a number of other valuable 
contributions to that paper (which was expressly established by Mr. 
Condy Raguet for the advocacy of the Free Trade doctrine) were 
published during the course of the year 1831, the year preceding his 
death. The enthusiasm which pervaded his mind on this subject 
overcame the obstacles to exertion of this nature, which proceeded 
from a state of almost complete blindness, and a derangement of 
health that too sadly affected the integrity of his mental powers. He 
was the author of the suggestion for the Free Trade Convention at 
Philadelphia, on the 30th of September, 1831, which he successfully 
urged upon the public mind, through the columns of the Evening Post, 
over the signature of “ A Lover of his Country.” He also formed one 
of the preliminary meeting in Philadelphia from which issued the 
call for a more general and national assemblage. Of this body the 
state of his health (having been shortly before stricken with a paralytic 
attack) did not permit him to participate in the proceedings, though 
we find the name of his brother Theodore, the subject of the earlier 
portion of the present paper, recorded as one of its members. Mr. 
Henry Sedgwick was, however, present on the occasion, and was in- 
vited by the Convention to a seat within its bar, to which it was 
necessary for him to be supported by his friends. 

We will advert to only two other points of interest in this gentle- 
man’s life 





the one at the very outset, the other at the close, of his 
professional career, and by their harmony together proving that both 
proceeded from the same noble source deeply implanted at the foun- 
dation of his character. 

For the first we would refer the reader to the case of Greenwood 
vs. Curtis, in the sixth volume of the Massachusetts Reports. This 
was an action by the plaintiff, a resident of a Southern State, to reco- 
ver on a contract which had been made on the coast of Africa, be- 
tween his agent and the defendant—the latter then resident there as 
proprietor of several factories of the slave trade—for the delivery of 
a number of slaves in exchange for a cargo of goods. ‘The defendant 
had but partially fulfilled the contract, having violated his engagement 
to deliver a balance of slaves remaining due on a settlement of the 
account current between the two. ‘The main question in the case 
was on the ability of the plaintiff to maintain his action, on a contract 
of such a nature, in the Courts of Massachusetts. ‘The case was also 
considerably complicated by other points arising out of the special 
facts of the transaction. On one of these the Court felt itself able to 
sustain the action, and give judgment for the plaintiff, without throw- 
ing the stress of the case fully on that essential point, the immorality 
of the contract ; although incidentally, and with very weak reasoning, 
it did pronounce against the leading argument of the defence, viz. 
that the contract was essentially vitiated by its immorality. Judge 
Sedgwick was absent from the bench at the time of rendering the 
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judgment, engaged on his western circuit. He disapproved, how- 
ever, of the opinion of the Court, and has added to the regular report 
of the case a long dissenting opinion, which is given by the reporter 
in the form of a note. This opinion was wholly the production of the 
pen, and to a great extent also of the mind, of his son Henry, then a 
student of law—the Judge having been so forcibly struck, in the course 
of a warm discussion of the subject with his son, with the large libe- 
rality of his views, the soundness of his application of the principles 
of law, and the acute cogency of his reasoning, as to depute to the latter 
the task of preparing his opinion. It is a long, elaborate, and noble 
production, and we think a conclusive argument, on the highest legal 
and moral principles, against the right of the plaintiff to recover in the 
case. And characteristic as it is throughout, equally of the mind and 
heart of its author, we are glad of this opportunity of referring to it as 
a worthy monument to his memory. 

The other scene in his professional life to which we will advert, 
before concluding this too protracted Article, is alike its last and its 
brightest—we refer to the celebrated controversy of the Greek fri- 
gates, in 1826. The Greeks, at that period struggling, with seeming 
hopelessness of success, for existence as a nation, had contracted a 
loan of £2,000,000 in London. From these funds their deputies in 
that city contracted with two eminent mercantile houses in New 
York for the construction of two frigates, to be despatched as quickly 
as possible to the scene of action where their services were so 
urgently wanted. We will not at this day stir again, more deeply 
than necessary for the present purpose, the bitter waters of the con- 
troversy which grew out of this transaction. Without naming the 
houses, one of which is no longer in existence—nor entering into 
details familiar to public notoriety at a period yet fresh within the 
memory of many of our readers—it will be sufficient for us to state, 
that the confidence reposed by the unfortunate Greeks in the professed 
philanthropy, and the reputed commercial honor, of the agents thus 
selected by them, proved in the sequel disgracefully abused. The 
funds were most lavishly squandered ; the estimates and representa- 
tions on which the contract had been assigned to the houses were 
grossly falsified by the event; and finally, on the cessation of the 
credits in London allotted by the deputies to the drafts of the houses 
—a considerably larger amount having been already drawn than the 
estimated cost of both frigates—extortionate demands of compensa- 
tion for their agency were made by the latter, for which the vessels 
were held responsible. It became in the sequel necessary, for the 
special agent sent out to New York by the Deputies to protect their 
interests, to sell one of the vessels in order to obtain the means for 
the completion and equipment of the other. This gentleman, Mr. 
Alexandre Contostavlos, cast himself on the advice and aid of 
Messrs. H. D. and R. Sedgwick, and Messrs. Duer and Robinson, as 
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his counsel ; and the first named of these gentlemen in particular took 
up with his characteristic ardor and devotion a cause which so warmly 
addressed all his most generous sympathies. On an arbitration which 
was had upon the disputed accounts between the parties, an award was 
rendered which was denounced—and most justly—by the counsel 
for the Greeks, as grossly inequitable and illegal. The proceedings 
in relation to it extended through several months, and became attended 
with a still gathering degree of excitement and acrimony. Mr. Con- 
tostavlos was placed in this difficulty of position, that mot only was 
he most anxiously impatient for the departure of the remaining frigate 
—already delayed long after the time at which it was expected and 
urgently needed in Greece—but was in danger of its seizure and 
confiscation by the U. S. Government, the whole transaction being 
directly contrary to the laws of the United States, though the depu- 
ties had made it an express condition of the order for their construc- 
tion, that it should only be undertaken if in accordance with those 
laws. It was found extremely difficult to obtain possession of the 
frigate out of the hands of the arbitrators ; and it was not without a 
display of spirited resolution, not unattended with personal danger, 
that Mr. Henry Sedgwick—the leading counsel in the business—was 
able to obtain the possession, and transfer it to the sacred cause for 
which it was designed. Into this affair he threw his whole soul. It 
excluded almost all other business—all other thought—and kept the 
powers of his mind, and the excitable sensibilities of his heart, in a 
constant state of tension so highly wrought, that its eventual effects 
were most prejudicial—most fatal, indeed—to both the mental and 
physical health of the devoted advocate. The bright and keen tem- 
per of the blade wore through its fragile sheath—and Henry Sedg- 
wick was too soon perceived to have become a noble martyr to the 
noblest of causes. 

Among the numerous publications which were elicited by the 
mutual heats of this controversy—and in which all the overshadowing 
power of the high commercial and social influence of the houses and 
the arbitrators in question could not prevent a most signal triumph of 
the cause of the Greeks, before the tribunal of public opinion—our 
limits will permit us to cite only the following concluding passage of 
the pamphlet “ Narrative, &c.” of the Greek Agent, himself a gentle- 
man of distinguished ability, worth, and patriotism. We quote it 
notwithstanding its introduction of the names of still living parties, for 
the sake of the honorable tribute which it records to the subject of the 
present notice, who most of all the gentlemen engaged was the master 
mind, the animating spirit, of the whole affair : 


“But what will fill every bosom with horror remains still to be told. I think I 
mentioned that the deputies, in commissioning these two frigates, wrote to both 
houses not to undertake the building of them in case the laws of the United States 
should be opposed to their construction and departure. Messrs. and 
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answered that there was no law te prevent it, and, without any farther trouble, un- 
dertook their construction. It was now, during the arbitration, contended by my 
counsel, and must be acknowledged on all hands, that this transaction was illegal, 
and that the frigates were subject to seizure and confiscation at every moment, and 
at the instigation of any man who should choose to be an informer. Was it then 
generous, was it just, was it christianlike, that these arbitrators, after having 
awarded to these houses a commission amounting altogether to $86,381 60 for the 
building of these two frigates, to award and order their balances to be paid, and 
throw upon’a foreigner not only the whole responsibility of the law, but also the 
impossibility of sending out this last resource to his country! Generous reader, 
whoever you are, calm your anxiety. The frigate, the only frigate, which cost 
£155,000 sterling to the Greek nation, is now on her way to Greece. For the 
same country that gave birth to these arbitrators, gave also existence to Henry 
D. and Robert Sedgwick ; without whose intervention and assistance, the gene- 
rous way in which, through their disinterested solicitations, a bond to an amount of 
$600,000 has been signed by several individuals, and their unparalleled exertions, 
the frigate, with this award, could never leave these American shores! These two 
gentlemen, with the upright and noble-minded John Duer and B. Robinson, consti- 
tuted my counsel. The noble, the independent, the fatherly way (for friendly does 
not express half the feelings of my heart,) in which they have defended this sacred 
cause, has acquired for them my gratitude and the gratitude of my country.” 

We again feel it to be necessary, as before, to fortify by other testi- 
mony the language in which we have discribed one of the noblest 
and loveliest of characters, to guard against the probable suspicion of 
a too undiscriminating private partiality. We select the following 
from a Boston paper. In making this quotation, it will scarcely 
perhaps be necessary for us to allude to the qualification of some of 
its general statements, which the intelligent and friendly reader can 
make for himself, as to the latter portion of his professional practice, 
with reference to the probable, though long unsuspected, state of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s health ; and even this remark we are induced to make, 
only to meet and remove some erroneous impressions which may pos- 
sibly linger on the minds of some persons, from circumstances of un- 
accountable eccentricity, within the period alluded to, to which they 
otherwise might not have possessed the proper clue : 

“ Died, at Stockbridge, on Friday last, after a long and distressing illness, Henry 
D. Sedgwick, Esq, Counsellor at Law, in the 47th year of his age. He resided 
for a few years after he had entered upon the labors of his profession, in this city, 
and subsequently in the city of New York, where he was engaged in an extensive 
and successful practice, until his health and the powers of his active and vigorous 
mind, became so impaired, as to induce him to retire from business. He was well 
known in the Courts of both States, as an able lawyer, well versed in the principles 
as well as the authorities of his profession, and remarkable for his capacity to com- 
prehend them readily and clearly, and to apply them justly, to the particular case 
under consideration. He was therefore an able, judicious, and safe counsellor, and 
a powerful advocate. To these qualifications for commanding the confidence of his 
clients, he added a careful attention and a zealous devotion to their interests. His 
active mind was much employed on other studies and labors than those of his pro- 
fession. Among his college associates he was distinguished as a general scholar, 
and he more than kept pace with his contemporaries in the extent and variety of his 
acquirements. He wrote with ease, and in a style of neatness, and often of ele- 
gance, which always recommended his preductions to favorable notice. He was 
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a frequent, and always a valuable contributor to various public journals, and many 
subjects of interest, particularly in politics and political economy, were discussed 
by him with much ability. He was particularly an ardent and able advocate of the 
doctrines of free trade. He took a strong interest in every thing which tended to 
the public welfare, and was always ready to lend his efforts to extend the means of 
information to enlighten the public mind, and to promote the cause of public im- 


He possessed, moreover, those qualities of the heart as well as of the 


provement. 
Of these, it 


understanding, which secured the strong attachment of his friends. 
was his fortune to have many, who have witnessed with the most painful regret 


the progress of that disease, which, after destroying the powers of his noble intel- 
lect, has at length closed his days. He was a religious man, conscientious in the 
discharge of his moral obligations, a firm believer in the Christian religion as it is 
understood by Unitarians, and well informed in the grounds of his faith, from careful 
study and reflection.—Those who deplore the loss of one possessed of so distin- 
guished powers of usefulness, and the object of their fond attachment from the 
kindness and benevolence of his disposition, may find consolation in the recollection 
of the successful devotion of those powers, so long as Providence permitted, to the 
purposes for which they were given, the good of his fellow-men.” 

If the imperfect and hastily drawn outlines we have here been 
able to present, of the lives and characters of the two brothers who 
have been the subjects of the preceding remarks, shall have the 
effect of inciting any others to an emulation of the virtues which 
have so well entitled them to such a tribute to their memories, then 
shall we be satisfied that we have not been led, by our interest in the 


topic, to devote too many of these pages to this par nobile fratrum. 


THE MAIDEN’S MONUMENT. 


When I am gone, 
Rear no cold sculptured stone, 
To mark the spot 
Which well I know will not, 
Though nameless all, by some true hearts be e’er forgot. 


Strew o’er my rest 
The flowers I love the best, 
Gentle and pale, 
Yet on the eve’s soft gale 
Breathing their own sweet soul, the lilies of the vale. 


For when ye come 

Each spring to mark their bloom, 
The flowers shall be 

Types of such memory, 


As I would have your hearts, dear friends, still keep of me. 
K 2 
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A CHRONICLE OF NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


BY J. T- IRVING 





Many, in the sultry montis of summer, abandon the thronged and 
heated city of New York, ard settle themselves in some shady nook 
: in the vicinity of the East River, to breathe the invigorating air of the 
country, and gather fresh strength to withstand the sapping influences 
of a winter of toil or revelry. Yet few of these, as they pass the nu- 
merous liitle islands gemming the bright waters of that river, or loiter 
| along its borders, are aware that they are floating by scenes replete 
with classic reminiscences of our Dutch ancestors, and are treading 
upon ground hallowed by the tales and traditions of other times, and 
of the loosely breeched heroes who figured in the dreamy days of the | 
: Dutch dynasty. Almost every inlet in this river, from Kip’s Bay up to 
Throg’s Neck, has been the resting place of a traditionary character ; 
and every island the haunt of a broad-bottomed bandit of the true 
Dutch school. ‘Time has thrown his mantle over them; and though 
for a while their vices gave a notoriety to their names, yet like many 
more worthy and famous than themselves, they have sunk into ob- 
livion, and the places that knew thenr know them no more. Here 
and there, however, a few escaped the general doom ; and although 
held in no great estimation in their own time, their rough characteis 
are handed down to a later age, mellowed by the hand of time, which 
softens their vices and throws a shadowy air of chivalry around theit 
very crimes. 
A hero of this stamp was Hyder Van Kloften, the robber of Great 
Barn Island. He took up his abode—many, many years ago—upon 
an island, within afew miles of the goodly city of Nieuw Amsterdam, 
and lying within the very jaws of that angry vortex of waters, generally 
known as Hell Gate. He was a stalwart, strapping fellow, who feared 
neither man nor devil, and who was gifted with a blunt conscience, 


‘niron arm, and strong marauding propensities, which he indulged to 
the great annoyance of the good folk inhabiting the neighbouring shores 
His expeditions were at first carried on by stealth, and in his own im- 
mediate vicinity ; but as he escaped with impunity, they gradually em- 
braced a greater extent of country, and became more frequent and 
daring; until at last they were carried on in the very heart of the 
city, and under the very nose of its irritable Governor, William Keift, 
himself. Indeed so unceasing did they at last become that he gave 
the inhabitants of the Colony no rest either by day or by night, and 
was always sure to pounce upon those who least expected him 
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Nothing was known to come amiss to him; he robbed a house, 2 
stable, a hen roost, or a watermelon patch with equal alacrity, for he 
was a universal genius, and adapted himself with great philosophy 
to circumstances. He did not, however, confine himself exclusively 
to these ; for it was well known that he had several times taken im- 
pertinent liberties with the pockets of some of the dignitaries of the 
town who had been so unlucky as to cross his path, and whose wealth 
and respectability should have shielded them from his rapacity. Te 
those who submitted quietly, he was suavity itself—but to those who 
made the slightest show of resistance, he threw out significant hints 
about “six inches of cold iron”—* a bed among the lobsters”—“ a 
tumble over the cliffs at Kip’s Bay”—and a variety of arguments of the 
same convincing nature ; and generally dismissed them with a tweak 
at the nose by way of impressing his remarks upon their memory. 

His house was perched, like an eagle’s nest, upon a small craggy 
eminence on Barn Island; and onthe very brink of the rock which 
from its elevated site afforded a commanding view of every thing that 
might pass up or down the river. Here he would stand for hours on 
the watch, like a fish-hawk on the look-out for his prey ; and wo to 
the unlucky craft that ventured to skim the waters when Hyder was 
on his stand. It was sure to be boarded and plundered, its owner 
battered and pommelled, and not unfrequently favored with a supple- 
mentary souse in the river, to cool the uncomfortable excitement which 
such a pleasant little adventure might be supposed likely to awaken 
even in the phlegmatic temperaments of the then sole navigators of 
these waters. 

These occurrences gradually became so frequent, that his name 
grew to be as great a terror by water as it was already by land; and 
so well skilled was he in all the currents and eddies that guarded his 
island, that he hesitated not at any time of tide, to encounter the ter- 
rors of the Pot, Frying Pan, and Hog’s Back. He was familiar with 
every rock, from the foot of Blackweil’s Island to Throg’s Neck, and 
he had even ventured through the boiling waters of the Kills, along 
the coast of Little Barn Island, until he skimmed his bark over the 
quiet, dreamy waters of the Harlaem River, and following its devious 
course, emerged upon the broad bosom of the Hudson, and returned 
to his own rock-bound nest by sailing round the city—being the 
first who discovered that Nieuw Amsterdam was in reality situated on 
an island. 

Sometimes his skiff was seen darting over the calm waters of 
Flushing Bay, or doubling the point of Riker’s Island ; at others it 
was rippling through the river near ‘T‘hreg’s Point ; now it would be 
espied nestling in some cleft of rock at the foot of Blackwell’s Island, 
while its owner was keeping a hawk-like watch for the appearance 
of some adventurer upon the Bay ; and again it would swing for hours 
at anchor behind some rock, swaying lazily in the rippling breeze, or 
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whirling with the eddies of the changeful current. But whatever 
his employment of the hour—did an adventurous craft but put forth 
from the land, his occupation was at an end, his little skiff shot out 
upon the deep water, and flew like a bird on the wing in pursuit of 
its prey. Few escaped him. So quiet were his movements, and so 
swift his boat, that many attributed his success to improper associa- 
tions, and threw out dark hints, that he had dealings with a certain 
character notorious for being no better than he should be ; and who, 
it is shrewdly suspected, has a sort of kindly feeling toward those 
whom the world regards with an unfriendly eye. 

These were all sources of great tribulation to the inhabitants of the 
Colony ; but they were nothing compared to the consternation that 
would prevail when the sturdy Hyder was seen urging his piratical 
craft across Kip’s Bay, and making directly for the town. All was 
uproar. The fowls were driven to their roosts—horses were haltered 
and hobbled in the stables—the doors bolted and locked, and the keys 
lodged in the profound pocket of every Dutch proprietor. It is also 
asserted that in several instances the pigs were driven into the par- 
lours—and that a number of the more wealthy of the inhabitants seized 
upon their money chests and buried them in their cellars. But as a 
worthy chronicler very properly observes, the world is given to scan- 
dal; and these remarks being uttered by mere nobodies against per- 
sons who were rich and respectable, it would be as well to attach 
little credit to them. 

It is also asserted, that upon one of these occasions the Governor 
sent orders to have a small fort, which looked out upon the Bay, gar- 
risoned with troops, the guns mounted, and every preparation made 
for a vigorous resistance in case of an attempt to storm the town—a 
measure which they had every reason to apprehend from their know- 
ledge of the desperate character of their formidable though single- 
handed enemy. 

Yet with all his notoriety there was a strange diversity of opinion 
as to his personal appearance. Some represented him as a hard-fea- 
tured ruflian, of about fifty, with a face seamed with scars. Others— 
and these were the young and beautiful of the other sex, whose 
hearts were alive to the romance of his character, and were softened 
by his feats of chivalrous hardihood—contended that he was a young 
fellow, of fine form and features—a perfect model of aman; that his 
clothes were in the last Dutch fashion ; that he was attired in a dash- 
ing broad-skirted coat, with most captivating red stockings, and that 
his small clothes (so called) were unexceptionable, being neatly 
buckled at the knee, and of the most voluminous dimensions in the 
nether extremities. 

The old ladies, however, who owned pigs and poultry, described 
him as all that was horrible—cruel, relentless, and bloodthirsty ; and 
the heads of the decapitated fowls which he not unfrequently left in 
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the rifled roosts, bore ample testimony to the truth of this descrip- 
tion. 

The inhabitants of Nieuw Amsterdam were an enduring people ; 
but there is a limit even to Dutch endurance ; and the depredations of 
this insatiate freebooter had increased to such a degree, that the Colo- 
ny was becoming impoverished, and the venom of its inhabitants was 
at last fairly excited. About this time, too, a dead body was picked 
up in the Bay ; and the dismissal of the soul was unanimously sad- 
dled on the broad back of Hyder. ‘The town now was in great com- 
motion ; knots of four or five gathered in various parts of the city, 
smoking vehemently, and casting furtive glances over their shoulders. 
’Tis true they uttered not a word; but their looks were portentous, 
and big with the fate of the bandit. ‘There was evidently a smoul- 
dering fire in the Colony, which wanted but little to fan it into a 
flame, and to excite them to measures that would strike dismay into 
the heart of the hero of Barn Island. ‘That very night it came. At 
nine in the evening, a messenger, wheezing with corpulency and 
alarm, burst in upon an assembly of burgomasters and Schepens, 
who were smoking in solemn conclave at the tavern of Myndert 
Quackenboss, with the astounding intelligence that there had been a 


Governor, in which 


collision between Hyder Van Kloften and the 
the latter had been worsted—that the brigand had broken his pipe,— 
tweaked his nose,—and annoyed his hinder parts with sundry appli- 
cations of his foot, far more vigorous than agreeable,—and after rifling 
his pockets, had taken his departure, leaving the worthy governor 
very much aggrieved in body, and not a little inflamed in temper. 

Great was the consternation and uproar. Handbills were posted 
at every corner, offering a reward for the capture of the miscreant. 
A general meeting of the burgomasters was called—to pass resolu- 
tions. And, it is rumoured, such was the general personal apprehen- 
sion of each, that Klaas Van Hig, a person of no small note, through 
fear of midnight assassination, slept for a whole week with a huge 
and rotund iron pot-lid resting as a shield upon his stomach, to the 
convexity of which it adapted itself admirably—that being the par- 
ticular portion of his body which the portly Mynheer on all occasions 
regarded as the first object of his solicitude. 

The afternoon of the day appointed for the meeting of the sages of 
Nieuw Amsterdam was dull and gloomy. ‘The sky was darkened with 
clouds, as sombre and portentous as those which overhung the destinies 
of the city. Andas the night set in, a storm burst upon them in unmiti- 
gated fury. ‘The rain swept through the streets in long sheets. ‘The 
wind howled fearfully through the trees, and among the pointed roofs. 
The weathercocks screeched on the tall gables like demons at revel. 
The whole bay was lashed into a sheet of foam ; and old houses—there 
were old houses even in that olden time—rocked to their very foun- 
dations. 
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Those whose rank excluded them from a participation in the town 
deliberations drew closer to their firesides ; the vrouws, both old and 
young, edged their seats nigher to each other ; the negroes deserted 
their kitchens, and with starting eyes and chattering teeth, ventured 
unrebuked into the parlours. A chilly feeling of dismay seemed to 
pervade all classes ; conversations were low and mysterious ; furtive 
glances were thrown toward the dark corners of the room; one and 
all declared that this was the very night for Hyder to be on the wing ; 
and not a soul in the whole colony but was in momentary apprehen- 
sion of seeing the dark scowling brow of the brigand, peering over 
his shoulder, and fancied his pockets rifled—his nose tweaked—and 
that portion of his person, where honor is wont to take her humble 
seat, suffering under the form of aggression known to be habitual to 
this most irreverent marauder. 

The potentates of the town, however, were men of other calibre— 
persons of great rotundity of abdomen, and of corresponding courage. 
They had viewed the spoliations of Hyder with an angry eye, and 
thought it full time that his high-handed domination should be put to 
an end. 

In stout hearted squads of four or five, well muffled with shawls 
and wrappers, they set out for the place of meeting, keeping the mid- 
dle of the path, and having a wary eye about them, to guard against 
surprise or ambuscade—for however bold and brave Alexander or Julius 
Cesar, or other worthies of the same kidney, may have been in facing 
the foe in open combat, yet history afforded the worthy burgomasters 
no authority for supposing that even they would have preferred to be 
first made aware of his pretence by an a posteriori demonstration. 

The house of Myndert Quackenboss stood not far from the brink 
of the East River. It was a tall, gaunt building, with a multiplicity 
of gables. It had a flaunting sign over the door, whose mournful 
creaking sank deeply into the hearts and courage of the patriotic 
fathers of Nieuw Amsterdam, and filled them with gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the fate of their beloved city. Not a man crossed the 
threshold, who had not meditated the passage of a resolution of the 
most determined character. 

Nothing can be more impressive, than an assemblage of the age 
and intellect of a country in the hour of darkness and danger, met 
together to devise means for averting some great national calamity ; 
and history loves to pause for an instant to contemplate so solemn, 
so touching a spectacle. 

Such was the meeting of that night. There was the wealthy Ru- 
pert ‘Ten Eyck, whose cabbage gardens and money bags were the 
envy of the New Netherlands. And there was the profound and 
judicious Klaas Van Hig—not to mention many others—men of war 
—renowned for valor on the field, and judgment in the council. And 
as they sat round the hall which was wont to be the scene of these 
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reverend assemblages of all the wealth and wisdom of Nieuw Am- 
sterdam—with their ample tankards at their elbows, and their pipes 
all lighted, like the fearful array of the matches of a loaded battery— 
Myndert Quackenboss, in the exuberant exultation of his heart, was 
tempted to withdraw his pipe from his lips—to pause for half a 
minute in the emission of his curling volleys of smoke—and to burst 
forth in the triumphant ejaculation, that if such a meeting could not 
put down this vagrant thief, then nothing could—and he only wished 
that he were there to see them! 

Scarce was this complimentary remark uttered, than, as if in answer 
to it, came a sharp, loud knock at the door, which had been locked 
to prevent intrusion. A deathlike stillness pervaded the room, and 
a more deathlike paleness was seen to pervade the habitual rubicun- 
dity of the bold speaker who had just given utterance to so fearfully 
rash a sentiment. ‘The knock was repeated with redoubled violence. 
Not a soul stirred—till there came a third and louder summons, and 
then a blow evidently from a foot that seemed well used to such ap- 
plication of its vigor, which carried lock and bolt before it; and in 
stalked the applicant, a man of gigantic height, muffled in a cloak 
from which the water streamed in torrents; with his broad-brimmed 
hat slouched down so as completely to hide his face. 

“‘ Donder and blitzen, what a night!” exclaimed he, as he entered, 
and stalking across the room and drawing a small stool from a corner, 
he seated himself directly in front of the fire. ‘Then without heeding 
the perplexity of the assembly, nor the utter dismay of the landlord, he 
threw off his wet wrapper, displaying a pair of shoulders of immense 
breadth, and a profusion of shaggy elf-locks dripping with rain. There 
was something too, which occasionally glittered beneath his vest in 
the light of the fire, which struck those who caught sight of it, as not 
unlike the butt of a pistol. 

Without entering into conversation with any one, or appearing to 
notice those about him, the stranger drew a pipe from his pocket ; and 
lighting it by a coal of fire, commenced smoking with the coolness 
and ease of one at his own fireside. 

It was the good fortune and the pride of Nieuw Amsterdam to 
number among her sons, one Sioffel Steinbach, a man of great intre- 
pidity and valor, inasmuch as he had served in several desperate cam- 
paigns against the Indians, in which there had been a furious dis- 
charge of menaces and hard epithets on the part of the Dutch, but 
little waste of other ammunition. On these occasions, Stoffel, being 
a man of large frame, and of powerful lungs, acquitted himself in a 
manner that drew upon him the applause of the whole province, and 
established for the name of Steinbach a fame for dauntless valor, little 
inferior to that of Hyder himself. 

Such was the man who now took a prominent part in the delibe- 
rations of the sages of Nieuw Amsterdam, and upon whose well-known 
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energy they now relied. Nor did Stoffel disappoint them. Refresh- 
ing himself with a deep draught from the flagon at his elbow, and 
drawing a few deliberate whiffs from his pipe, while the smoke 
floated like a halo around him—he rose and approaching the stranger, 
with that civility natural and becoming to true bravery, informed him, 
that the meeting was one of a private nature ; that it was composed 
of the wealth and magistracy of the place, assembled for the purpose 
of deliberating on matters of deep import to the welfare of their city. 
The person whom he thus addressed heard him out without 
changing his attitude, otherwise than to cast a savage and con- 
temptuous scowl over his shoulder, and slightly to draw up his lip, in 
a manner not unlike the grin of a bulldog preparing to bite ; and then 
taking his pipe from his mouth he replied gruffly, “ that he was glad to 
find himself in such good company. ‘That as the night was stormy 


he had no intention of departing until the rain had ceased. ‘That if 


the wealth and magistracy of the place were not pleased with his 
company, they were welcome to rid themselves of it, by going about 
their business.” Uttering these few words in the abrupt, stern tone of 
one not to be trifled with, he resumed his pipe, and drew his stool still 
nigher to the fire. 

He had, however, one to cope with, who like himself was a dealer 
in hard language, and knew its full value; and although somewhat 
startled at being thus bearded by an unknown man, still Stoffel felt 
that the eyes of the world and of posterity were upon him, and deter- 
mined not to yield without a farther effort. Belching outa portentous 
oath, he drew back farther and farther—for the purpose of a good 
start, of course—like a lion preparing for his spring—and fortunate 
was it for the stranger that he did so; for it gave Klaas Van Hig an 
opportunity of interfering to prevent a collision, which from the known 
character of Steinbach, and the rugged strength and savage bearing 
of the stranger, promised to be fearful, and to endanger the upsetting 
of all the tankards in the room. With that shrewd policy which 
rendered him so efficient in council, Klaas by gentle words gradually 
soothed the irritated feelings of the Ditch warrior, who exhibited him- 
self magnanimously placable; and to prevent farther angry discus- 
sion between him and the stranger, and perhaps to save the dignity 
of the town from farther derogation, it was proposed and settled, that 
without farther delay, the object of the meeting should be taken up. 

To all this the intruder paid no attention, remaining silent, puffing 
out dense clouds of smoke, and apparently having a confidence in 
himself which his powerful frame, and indications of great bodily 
strength, fully warranted. No sooner, however, was the name of the 
dreaded Hyder mentioned, than his attention seemed awakened. 
Turning his head toward the speaker, while his small black eye 
glittered like fire beneath his shaggy brow, he growled out, in 2 
startling tone : 
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“You had better let Hyder Van Kloften alone; he’s not fond of 
being troubled; nor is he apt to forget those whe meddle with his 
affairs.” 

For a few moments there was a general feeling of dismay, and a 
deep silence. Several of the burgomasters cast wistful looks at the 
door ; some rose to their feet, and others deserted their seats. Knots 
gathered in different parts of the room, and a buzzing consultation was 
held in very vehement Low Dutch. ‘The only effect that this pro- 
duced upon the stranger was to induce him to slouch his hat still 
lower over his face, and to hitch his stool still nigher the fire, while 
he smoked away as composedly as before. 

Again did the courage of the brave Stoffel stand them in stead ; for 
stalking up to the source of all this most unprecedented disturbance, 
and looking him full in the back, with a glance, which, had it en- 
countered his, must have made his heart sink within him, he said: 

“ Harkye, sirrah—you are an intruder here, and if you intend to 
remain, must not meddle with what does not concern you. If you 
do He did not finish the sentence in words ; but the fierce 
manner with which he thumped his stomach, and the appalling tone 
of his voice, produced a prodigious sensation among the sages of 
Nieuw Amsterdam, who ever afterward regarded him as one—only 
too brave. 

No sooner had he finished, than the stranger, extraordinary as it 
may seem, nothing daunted by the imminent peril of his situation, 
rose slowly to his feet, and kicked the stool upon which he had been 
seated into the fire. Turning short then upon Stoffel, he bent down until 
he thrust his nose almost in his face, and quietly remarked : 

“What I have said, I now repeat. You had better not meddle 
with the affairs of Hyder Van Kloften. You have picked up one 
dead body, I hear, in the river—there’s room there for another—do 





you understand ?” 

Never before was the stout-hearted Stoffel so completely aghast, 
but the eyes of Nieuw Amsterdam were upon him, and he determined 
to strike one more vigorous blow for his fame. ‘ Donder and blitzen !” 
exclaimed he, in a tone whereat even himself was greatly amazed, 
and which he hoped might intimidate his adversary, although he 
began strongly to suspect that he was not liable to sudden fits of 
panic. “ Donder and blitzen! You speak boldly for the robber— 
perhaps you have seen him?” 

“| have,” was the laconic reply. 

* And know him ?” 

“1 do.” 

Stoffel cast a suspicious glance in his face, and asked, with a con- 
siderable abatement in the force of his voice, “‘ what manner of man 
he was ?” 


For some moments the stranger seemed in doubt; but at length 
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stretching himself to his full height, and raising his slouched hat 
from his head, he answered: 

i “T am told there is a strong resemblance between Hyder and my- 
self.” 

Stoffel drew back several steps, and a deep silence reigned in the 
eouncil chamber, while the stranger proceeded to fumble in his 
pocket, from which he finally drew a folded paper. Slowly unfolding 
this, he displayed a sheet closely written with Dutch characters, and 
bearing at the bottom the flaunting signature of Klaas Van Hig. 

“ Here,” continued he, in a tone of stern deliberation, at the same 
time crossing the room and placing his back against the door, to cut 
eff all retreat—‘here is a proclamation offering a reward of one 
hundred and fifty guilders for the delivery of the person of that no- 
torious vagrant and thief, Hyder Van Kloften, into the hands of the 
authorities of Nieuw Amsterdam. It is signed by ‘ Klaas Van Hig,’ 
Is that your signature ?” demanded he, turning to that worthy without 









































hesitation. 
Hh The prudent Klaas felt that his wisdom had been at fault for once ; 
but repentance came too late, and there was something in the manner 
of his interrogator that shut out all equivocation, so he took the paper, 
closely inspected it for a few moments, until it was impossible longer 
to delay his answer, and then, returning it to the stranger, summoned 
eourage for the effort to return a mild assent. 

“ And are not these,” continued he in the same deliberate tone, 
and looking round upon the paralyzed councillors, “ the respectable 
magistrates of Nieuw Amsterdam ?” 

Again Klaas bowed his head in assent. 

“°Tis well,” said the stranger. “J am Hyder Van Kloften. 
Here he is. I demand the reward—and to you I look for payment,” 
added he, fixing upon the prudent Van Hig an eye that made his 
very flesh creep. 

Here was a capture of the bandit with a vengeance; and never 
was a deliberative body so completely taken aback by the fulfilment 
of its own projects. A deep groan burst from the assembled fathers ; 
several started involuntarily to their feet, and one or two cautiously 
stole off to the dark corners of the room, while Klaas, with his usual 
forethought, seeing that there was little aid to be gained from his fel- 
low-citizens, with great magnanimity threw himself upon the divine 
protection, and falling upon his knees, straightway travelled with 
marvellous celerity through all the intricacies of a Low Dutch prayer. 
Prayers, however, were not the coin that the freebooter required ; 
and a vigorous application of his toe brought the devotions of his 
victim to a premature conclusion, aud elevated him to his feet with 
an alacrity which, in one usually so corpulently majestic, was some- 
what uncommon, and not a little unseemly. Klaas, however, on 
occasions, was gifted with a vast supply of that moral courage gene- 
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rally designated by the ancients under the name of vis inertie ; and 
faithful to his purse, submitted to several hearty thwacks across the 
shoulders, and an equal number of shakings that nearly suffocated 
him, before he drew it forth. But at last it came—a plethoric little 
bag of leather, with a bottle belly, crammed to bursting, and tightly 
secured at the neck with a cravat of greasy leather. 

“ Pray, don’t trouble yourself,” said Hyder, seeing him preparing 
to unloose the string; and removing the bag with gentle violence 
from the hand that clutched it, the brigand quietly deposited it in his 
own pocket. 

“Ter Tuyfel!” exclaimed Klaas, carried far beyond his usual mild 
forbearance at this cool appropriation of his funds, “that bag con- 
tains a thousand guilders !” 

“So much the better,” replied Hyder. “ As I shall frequently de- 
liver myself up to the authorities, I take it as payment in advance of 
the rewards which they doubtless intend to offer hereafter. So 
much for that—and now for the taxes,” exclaimed he fiercely; and 
dashing his hat to the floor he drew a pistol—cocked it with a dread- 
ful double click that echoed fearfully round the reoom—and ran his 
eye savagely over the whole assembly, as if selecting a victim. 

“That hat,” said he, pointing to it with his pistol, “ must be filled 
—ay, to the brim—and the man that is last shall have the contents 
of this for a receipt,” said he, tapping the band of the weapon. 

The words acted like magic. Never was legal or illegal process 
for the payment of money so rapid in its operation. Never had the 
plethoric sages of Nieuw Amsterdam displayed such feats of agility ; 
—and never, since the days of Danaé, had there been such a shower 
of gold. ‘Those were hard-money times, and not one minute had 
elapsed before the wish so politely hinted by the brigand had been 
complied with. 

Advancing, and raising the hat, he bowed courteously to the assem- 
bly, and said : 

“Worthy Mynheers, I thank ye for your liberality ; and as any 
backwardness to comply with my reasonable request, has evidently 
arisen from inability rather than disinclination, I shall omit the 
unnecessary form of my promised receipt—the rather, as it would be 
impossible for me to decide which of the three last who have made 
their deposites is entitled to it, and neither appears anxious to claim 
it.” Then advancing to Stoffel Steinbach, he took him cordially by 
the nose, and shaking it heartily—not omitting a corresponding favor 
in another quarter, which deposited the discomfited hero against the 
wall at the opposite side of the room,—he civilly wished him a plea- 
sant evening, at the same time stating that he would no longer intrude 
upon the meeting ; and exhorting them by all means to adopt rigorous 
measures to put a stop to all pilfering ; and above all to shake the 
stern arm of the law over all island marauders. 
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As he approached the door, however, he turned abruptly about ; 
and addressing them in a tone that made them quake, forbade any 
to quit the building for fifteen minutes, “ or else !’—here he shook his 
pistol ina manner sufficiently expressive. In another moment, he 
had disappeared in the darkness—and then the plash of an oar was 
soon heard in the river, even above the wailings of the storm. 

For the time prescribed, the dignitaries of that worthy city sat as 
if spell-bound; but no seoner had it expired, than the room was 
deserted ; and in fifieen minutes more the town was in uproar. ‘The 
men swore roundly, the women screamed, the dogs barked, the bells 
rang, and several, who still retained their presence of mind, retreated 
to the fort; and having double-shotted the guns, poured a volley 
directly into the heart of the cabbages of Communipaw, an unoffending 
little Dutch settlement on the opposite side of the Hudson. 

The brigand, however, being on the river on the opposite side of the 
town, despite the cannonading of Communipaw, and the lashing of 
the storm, reached his home in safety ; and the spirit of the Colony, 
Stoffel Steinbach and all, being completely broken by this last unheard- 
of feat of audacity, he continued to reign, so long as he chose to 
make his abode in these parts, undisturbed monarch of the waters of 
Nieuw Amsterdam. 


PARTING HOURS. 


BY MISS S, W. FLINT. 


FarREWELL—oh, word soon spoken— 
The all that words can say, 

E’en though the heart be broken, 
When friends are torn away. 

The clinging hand close pressing, 

As if that mute caressing 
The parting hour could stay. 


In the loved home, unbroken, 

Through childhood’s happy years, 
At length the word is spoken, 

That dims bright eyes with tears. 
The boy from home is going— 
Fearless—because unknowing 

What cause he has for fears. 
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From parent’s eyes are stealing 
The bitter drops that tell, 
How much of troubled feeling 

Their anxious bosoms swell. 
Trusting their boy to strangers, 
And all life’s unseen dangers, 

They murmur their farewell. 


As evening’s star for brightness, 
And pure as she is fair, 

As a young bird for lightness, 
Whose home is the free air, 

See the young maiden seeming 

Too blessed, in youth’s sweet dreaming, 
Ever to know of care. 


But mark—as o’er the river 
The soft cloud shadows glide, 
Chasing the rays that quiver 
Along the sportive tide— 
So shades of thought are stealing 
O’er her bright eye, revealing 
A tale she fain would hide. 


Hope to her ear is singing, 

In strains ne’er heard before, 
And toward the future winging, 
Exulting more and more ; 

So sweet the tale ’tis telling, 
She pants to have a dwelling 
Upon that flowery shore. 


The birds, the trees, the flowers, 
The light of summer skies, 
The hush of evening hours, 
The sunset’s glowing dyes, 
All that is sweet and fair, 
That lives on earth or air, 
Is sacred to her eyes. 


She loves the wind, low sighing 
Through autumn forests lone, 
The yellow leaves fast dying, 
And o’er her pathway strewn, 
For they bring no mournful token 
To a heart whose joy unbroken 
Breathes music in each tone. 
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Now stands she by the altar, 
The holy vow to tell ; 
Kind voices blessings falter— 
With grief fond bosoms swell. 
Hope paints for her the morrow, 
And mingled joy and sorrow 
All in that mute farewell. 


List, list—so softly treading, 
What means this stillness ? why 
These clouds like nightfall shedding 
A gloom o’er every eye ? 
From whence these shadows falling ? 
Can it be so appalling 
For mortal man to die ? 


Stilled is life’s fevered yearning! 
| No more by grief oppressed, 
| ~ The restless soul is turning 
To earth to make it blessed. 
From every toil reposing, 
The weary eyes are closing 
In death’s unbroken rest. 


No, ’tis not for the dying 
These drops of anguish flow— 
Soon, in the still grave lying, 
They wake no more to wo ; 
But for the stricken-hearted, 
From whom has now departed 
One life-ray here below. 


Who tread the vacant places, 
So bright with joy before, 

And miss the welcome faces 
That beamed on them of yore, 

Who feel, in joy or pain, 

Their hearts must yearn in vain 

For those who come no more. 







This, this is keenest anguish, 
Which time cannot dispel, 

In voiceless pain to languish, 
In tearless grief to dwell. 

All that the heart can know 

Of bitterness below, 

Is in that last farewell, 









Lenox, Mass. 
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CURRENCY REFORM. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


Dvrine a period of universal peace and of general health, and at 
the close of an abundant harvest, with no unusual interruptions of 
either foreign or domestic trade, but when the three great branches 
of industry appear to be substantially prosperous, the commercial 
towns of the United States are oppressed by the most extraordinary 
scarcity of money and confusion of exchanges which has occurred in 
the experience of the present generation. A large portion of our 
banks refuse to pay their bills in specie, and even the credit of our 
State Governments is deeply impaired. Our merchants, harassed by 
unexpected failures, and by the interruption of the usual facilities for 
the transaction of business, may almost be described in the words of 
the Roman conspirator: “ miseri, egentes, violentia atque crudelitate 
feneratorum, plerique patria, sed omnes fama atque fortunis expertes.” 
The proposition to force upon creditors the payment of their demands 
in depreciated bank paper, has been openly advocated in one of our 
large commercial cities, and appears to have received some counte- 
nance from its municipal incorporation. 

We hold, in common with most disinterested persons, that the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the last five years are to be as- 
cribed, to a very great extent, to the late and present Bank of the 
United States. ‘The contraction of its circulation to the amount of 
nineteen millions of dollars by the old Bank in the course of a few 
months, and its subsequent expansion of twenty millions in the nine 
months between November, 1834, and August, 1835, were alone suffi- 
cient to produce the disasters of 1834 and 1837. The Deposite Act of 
1836, originating with the Opposition, forced the overgrown funds of 
the government into unnatural channels, and broke up the well-re- 
gulated system of the Treasury Department. 

Our present troubles, it is generally conceded, flow from the sus- 
pension of payments by the Bank of the United States in Pennsyl- 
vania. For the last eighteen months, that institution has exhibited the 
symptoms and resorted to the devices of a desperate debtor. By the 
profuse issue of its post notes and bonds, and its unwarrantable specu- 
lations in State stocks and cotton, it has disturbed exchanges, broken 
in upon the regular course of commerce and banking, and withdrawn 
from other State banks large quantities of specie. These measures 
on the part of the Bank, together with an unprincipled abuse of its 
inherited credit, sustained a favorable rate of exchanges beyond the 
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natural period ; so that instead of the natural reaction, incidental to the 
regular course of trade, which, by diminishing bank issues, would have 
been less severely felt, some months earlier, and would have led to 
precautionary measures, a deceitful aspect of prosperity was given to 
business, and the accumulated evil was suddenly precipitated upon 
us with a violence by which banks and merchants, and even State 
Governments, of unquestionable solvency, have been involved in em- 
barrassment and discredit. 

Tracing these effects one step farther back, it will generally 
be conceded, that the excessive use of credit, in the shape of State 
Stocks, and the bonds, post-notes, and current bills of banks, has led 
to these disastrous results. By this excess of paper obligations in 
different forms, prices have been factitiously kept up ; and an excess 
of foreign importations, produced by high prices at home and the de- 
preciation of our staples abroad, has turned the balance of exchanges 
against us. Specie began to be demanded for exportation, and the 
foundation of our inflated paper fabric being thus withdrawn, it tottered 
and fell to the ground, and brought into immediate discredit every 
class of American securities. 

By this disastrous experience of the effects of paper money, toge- 
ther with many former and similar instances, still fresh in the recol- 
lection of all, the community have been led to inquire whether by any 
modification of the system these evils may be avoided, or whether 
paper money must sooner or later be entirely abandoned, and the pre- 
cious metals be substituted therefor as the common currency. 

In the discussions incident to this inquiry much light has been 
thrown upon the nature of banking and currency; the mystery hi- 
therto affected by moneyed corporations has been dissipated ; and many 
principles, well known, indeed, to the few who had before examined 
the subject, have now, for the first time, through the medium of the 
press, been made clear to the mass of the community. 

It is now pretty generally understood and conceded, that excessive 
issues of paper money, in any country, create a factitious advance of 
prices by which foreign commodities are drawn to that country in 
excess and beyond the value of its exported products; that an un- 
favorable balance thus necessarily arises which leads to the exporta- 
tion of specie, as paper money will not circulate abroad ; that the with- 
drawal of specie produces a rapid contraction by the banks, which is 
quickly followed by panics, failures, and the stoppage of specie pay- 
ments. An excess of currency, like an excess of wheat or cotton, 
depreciates its relative value, so that every other article can be ex- 
changed for an increased amount of money; or in other words, all 
prices are enhanced, and foreign commodities soon flow to the market 
where high prices are paid, while the rise in the prices of domestic 
products prevents their profitable exportation, and from both these 
causes, a balance rapidly accumulates against the country, which balance 
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must be paid in gold and silver. Products, in such a state of affairs, 
are not sent forward, against which bills of exchange can be drawn, 
and specie must be exported, or, in commercial language, exchange is 
against the country. ‘To state the same phenomena in other words, 
when money is plenty, importations are large ; when money becomes 
scarce, importations are diminished, and exportations revive. We 
must beg excuse for this repetition of what will seem to be common- 
place propositions to minds accustomed to reflect on this subject, 
but which have but recently become familiar to the mass of the 
community. 

It is an obvious inference from these principles, that the currency 
of a country is neither redundant nor deficient, but precisely at the 
right point, when the exports exactly balance the imports, for in that 
condition there is no stimulus to excessive importations, nor any drain 
of money to pay a foreign balance. If the currency rise beyond that 
amount, prices advance at home, and importations become excessive ; 
if the currency fall below that point, prices are depreciated, and 
domestic products are exported until money enough be brought into 
the country to supply the deficiency. It is only in reference to 
foreign trade that the amount of currency in a nation becomes im- 
portant. Home prices throughout the country being equally and 
proportionally affected by fluctuations in the amount of money, the 
change of prices at home is merely nominal. But with a foreign 
commerce a new relation exists ; the increase of money at home, and 
the corresponding increase of prices, disturb the relative values of 
commodities between the two nations, and a balance quickly arises 
against the country that has issued a redundant currency. 

But amid the fluctuations of trade, it is impossible to maintain an 
exact balance between the imports and exports of any country, aside 
from the fluctuations of the currency. Merchants engaged in 
their individual enterprises, without co-operation, and with no par- 
ticular regard to the business of other merchants, soon disturb this 
equilibrium, and balances perpetually arise at short periods, which 
must be adjusted in money. If the money of the country were exclu- 
sively of gold and silver, but little inconvenience would arise in 
adjusting these balances. Suppose the balance to be in our favor to 
the extent of ten millions, in any one year; it would indicate that 
the currency of our country was deficient, or the currency of other 
countries redundant; and as soon as the balance was paid, prices 
would rise at home so far as to render importations to our market, by 
the foreign debtor, more expedient than the transmission of money, 
and the equilibrium would be restored. 

Again, suppose the balance to be against us to the amount of ten 
millions ; it would indicate a redundancy of currency at home or a 
depreciation abroad, by which prices would have become so much 


enhanced that it would be more expedient to send money abroad, than 
L2 
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domestic products, and gold and silver would be exported to adjust 
the balance; the exportation of a portion of the currency would 
enhance the value of the remainder, and thus prices would fall at 
home, and foreign importations be checked, while home products 
could be bought on such terms as to revive their exportation. ‘The 
commercial operations of the last few years illustrate each of these 
positions. We have seen that a redundancy of currency has led to 
high prices at home, and to excessive importations; and on the 
contrary, a contraction of the currency has cut off foreign importations, 
and has depreciated all prices at home. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that accidental circumstances may 
occasion temporary exceptions to the operation of these principles ; 
but they are only temporary. For example, notwithstanding the 
scarcity of money, there appears to have been an excess of importa- 
tions during the year that has just ended. This has resulted from 
heavy consignments of goods to this country, which remain here 
unsold, and are held on foreign account ; from sending abroad several 
miliions of State stocks and bonds, and post-notes of the Bank of the 
United States and of other banks ; and from the advances made by 
the Bank of the United States, through its southwestern agents, for the 
purchase of cotton ; which several unwarrantable uses of credit have 
postponed the day of reckoning for a peried, but at the expense of 
greatly enhancing its severity. 

With a specie currency, therefore, a country would never suffer 
any very serious inconvenience from the fluctuations of foreign trade, 
for its money would not only be a currency at home, but also a 
commodity which could go abroad in payment of any debts it might 
contract ; a quality paper money can never possess. ‘There would still 
be, to a certain extent, revulsions in trade, and money would at 
times be comparatively plentiful, and at other times comparatively 
scarce ; for speculation and extravagance would not be wholly checked 
by any kindof currency. But these evils would fall on those who had 
unadvisedly ineurred improper risks, and would not, as at present, 
extend to every branch of society. 

To render this more apparent, let us examine the effect of thes¢ 
fluctuating balances upon a paper currency. Let us renew the sup- 
position before made, that the balance against us should be ten millions, 
at the end of a commercial year. We have seen that if our currency 
were gold and silver, that amount would forthwith be exported, and 
the remaining currency would neither be diminished beyond that 
amount, nor its value impaired, but on the contrary, it would be appre- 
ciated in value. But with our present paper currency, the effect is 
quite different. The ten millions of specie cannot be gathered from 
the mass of the circulation, but must be withdrawn from the vaults 
of our banks. The banks having, on an average, perhaps five dollars 
in circulation for every dollar of specie in their vaults, as soon as they 
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begin to perceive this drain, they commence the contraction of their 
circulation. Their curtailments will probably be five dollars, in paper, 
for every dollar of specie taken from their vaults. By the payment, 
therefore, of ten millions of dollars in specie, the currency at home 
is contracted to the amount of fifty millions. ‘This occasions an 
inordinate and disproportionate contraction of prices; an evil always 
of the greatest magnitude, as it affects every person inthe community, 
no matter of what his property may consist. But this is not all. 
The sudden contractions of the banks to so great an extent inevitably 
produce failures and alarms ; public confidence, about which we have 
heard so much ef late, is shaken ; a run upon the banks ensues, and 
the universal suspension of specie payments follows. Is not this the 
history of the years 1836-7? 

The evils we have depicted would be nearly as great if a balance 
of ten millions should accrue in our favor. ‘The payment of the balance 
would bring into the country ten millions in specie. ‘This would not 
go into the general circulation, for experience has proved that paper 
money and specie, of the same denomination, will no more mingle in 
circulation than fire and water. ‘The specie would go into the vaults 
of the banks: and they would, thereupon, extend their issues perhaps 
five-fold ; thus enlarging the gross amount of the currency to the ex- 
tent of fifty millions. ‘This would lead to a sudden enhancement of 
prices, to excessive importations, speculations, and extravagance, and, 
in a short time, to a revulsion in the balance of trade. 

We have stated these principles, (for the repetition of which we 
again apologize to those who are familiar with the subject), with 
reference, hitherto, to State banks. But the evils would be nearly as 
great in the case of a National Bank, if that bank were allowed to 
supplant specie by its paper issues. State banks do not, indeed, al- 
ways co-operate, nor are they generally in a position to foresee a re- 
vulsion in trade so quickly as the directors of a National Bank. A 
single board of directors, having the control of ali the paper issues in 
the country, might, we readily concede, as a matter of theory, avoid 
many of these evils. But the admission is of no practical importance, 
for the States will certainly never consent to the entrusting of so great 
a power to any single institution, even if it were not liable to many 
other fatal objections. 

But while we admit, in theory, that a National Bank, having the 
entire control of the paper money in a nation, might so restrict its 
issues as to keep the whole currency in a safe condition, we deny in 
point of fact, that this has ever been accomplished, although the ex- 
periment has been made under the most favorable circumstances and 
with the benefit of centuries of experience. 

To justify this assertion, we shall rapidly review the history of 
paper money from its earliest use in the principal countries of Europe ; 
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and we ask the reader of this sketch carefully to consider how far the 
following conclusions may be drawn therefrom : 

I. ‘That a paper currency has never, in any age or country, for any 
considerable period, formed a steady circulating medium equivalent to 
gold and silver : 

II. That whenever either governments or individuals have had the 
power to issue paper money, it has been issued to excess, and that 
excess has caused its ruinous depreciation : 

III. That ultimate security, without immediate convertibility inte 
specie, is insufficient to preserve its standard value : 

IV. That the theory of its convertibility into specie, by any other 
banks than those of mere deposite, is fallacious and impossible, so long 
as the amount of issues is not confined within very narrow limits: 

V. That, contrary to the popular impressions on this subject, th« 
wants of the community, when deprived of a specie currency, and the 
authority of legislation, have, in many instances, kept a limited amount 
of paper money in circulation, without the slightest security for its 
immediate or ultimate redemption : 

VI. That paper and specie of the same denomination cannot be 
made to circulate together, but the former will always exclude the 
latter : 

VII. That in this country, from the nature of our Federal and 
State Governments, it is nearly impracticable, by direct legislation, 
to limit paper issues ; and hence it is impossible to have an entire 
paper currency which will be permanent : 

VIIi. That it is expedient, by every legitimate influence of the 
General Government, by the force of public opinion, and by State legis- 
lation, to restrict the issues of paper money to bills of a large de- 
nomination, in order to limit their amount, and to substitute gold and 
silver, as a currency, for all the smaller transactions of business :* 


* Nore.—It is well known that among the advocates of a radical reform of the 
eurrency in this country acertain difference of opinion exists in regard to the mode in 
which such reform should be carried into effect. The views of the one portion look 
to restrictive measures, with especial reference to the legal prohibition of all paper 
money under a large denomination. The views of the other look in the opposite 
direction, to the removal of all restrictions, confident that the pure principle of free- 
dom would work out a better ultimate result than can ever be attained by any of the 
artificial contrivances of legislation. The Democratic Review has always ayowed 
itself of the latter school of opinion. We believe that the best and shortest mode of 
reaching the consummation of a specie currency, would be by removing all restrictions 
upon the issue of paper, whether by voluntary associations or by individuals, legis- 
Jative charters being done away with as a matter of course—and the Federal Govern- 
ment standing faithfully by its well known specie policy, an example which will, we 
trust, ere long be followed by the StateGovernments. This reform affords, therefore, 
a common ground on which the two opposing opinions on the subject of currency may 
unite—for if paper money do in reality possess any of the advantages over a specie 
currency asserted by its advocates, it would be sure to demonstrate its superiority 
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IX. That the “credit system” ought never to be extended to cer- 
tain classes of transactions : 

X. That gold and silver, in abundance, may easily be obtained to 
supply the place of small bills : 

XI. And that the plan of detaching the Treasury Department from 
banks, and of using nothing but gold and silver in the business of the 
Federal Government, is an important and suitable measure to check, 
so far as its operation will go, the excess of paper currency. 

A full discussion of these propositions would exceed the proper 
limits of this Article; but our remarks may direct the inquiries of 
those who are disposed to give the subject a more detailed exami- 
nation. 

Banks of deposite do not come necessarily into this examination, 
but it may not be irrelevant briefly to notice them. 

The earliest bank in Europe was the Bank of Venice, which is 
said by Mr. McCulloch, without his usual accuracy, to have been 
founded in 1171.* It doubtless grew out of the necessities of Doge 
Michael II., occasioned by his wars with the Eastern and Western 
Emperors in that year ; but the precise date of its foundation is uncer- 
tain.t ‘There are some indications, that at an early period it issued 
paper money ; but it was chiefly a mere bank of deposite for specie, 
the transfers being made on the books of the bank.{ The invasion of 
the French, in 1797, put an end to its credit by destroying the govern- 
ment which guarantied its payments. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609, and was also a 
bank of deposite. It issued no circulating notes, but was supposed to 
have always, in its chests, the full amount of gold and silver for which 
its certificates were issued. During the invasion of Holland by the 
French in 1790, it was discovered that its deposites had been secretly 
loaned, to the amount of more than ten millions of florins, to the city 


in a state of things in which the intelligence, the business, and the experience of the 
community would be left perfectly free and untrammelled to choose between them. 

But at the same time, so long as a great system actually exists in the country, 
organized by Law, we are not disposed to omit those compulsory restrictions by Law 
which seem to hold out the only present prospect of practical improvement in the 
currency, while urging an abstract theory, which we in truth greatly prefer, though 
there seems to be but little hope, for an indefinite number of years, of impressing 
the same convictions upon the public mind, already so strongly set in a different 
direction. For a more full explanation of the views and position of the Democratic 
Review upon this point—in relation to which it has sometimes been charged with 
inconsistency—we beg the reader to refer to the Number for February, 1839, page 
237, “Free Banking ;” and to the conclusion of an article entitled ‘‘ New York 
City vs. New York State,’’ December, 1839, page 516. 

* McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, article, ‘‘ Venice.” 

+ Sanuto, Vite Ducum Venetorum; apud Mauratori, Rer. Ital. Script. tom. 
xxii, col. 502. 

t McPherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. i, p. 341. Langier, Histoire de Ve- 
nice, vol. v, p. 532. 
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of Amsterdam, the States of Holland, and the India Company ; in 
consequence of which its certificates fell below par ; until June, 1802, 
when the Batavian Republic decreed a tax to replace the deficit, and 
the certificates of the bank soon rose to a small premium.* 

In 1619, the Bank of Hamburg was established on the model of 
that of Amsterdam; but having been always a bank of mere deposite, 
it throws no light upon our present inquiries. The publicity with 
which its affairs are conducted, and the frequent changes in its board 
of direction, have secured its prosperity and the honesty of its trans- 
actions. Its funds were seized, by order of Marshal Davoust, when 
he entered that city in November, 1813. 

According to Storch, the Bank of St. George, at Genoa, was the 
earliest bank of circulation in Europe ; but Sismondi classes this bank 
with those of Amsterdam and Hamburgh, as a bank of deposite.t It 
was established in 1407; or rather, a commercial association, which 
had long before that time existed, was then formed into a deposite 
bank. Its operations throw no light on our present inquiries. In 
1746, it was pillaged by the Austrians ; and its treasures were again 
seized by the French, in 1800. ‘The city of Genoa has pledged 
some warehouses and a portion of its revenue to sustain its credit, but 
they are inadequate to the purpose. 

These banks, together with those of Rotterdam, and Nuremburgh, 
which are formed on the same model, may be passed without more 
particular notice. 

M. Storch says that a paper currency was introduced into China 
and Persia near the end of the thirteenth century, but on account of 
the great derangement it produced in the affairs of those countries, it 


was soon abolished. 





’ the Bank of Amsterdam may be found in Sir James 





* A very good account of 
Steuart’s Political Economy, lib. iv, part ii, chap. 37.—See also Henry Thornton's 
Hassel’s Statistical Account of the Kingdom of Holland, p. 





Inquiry, pp. 64, 309 | 2 
63. (Weimar, 1809.) Storch, Cours D’Economie Politique, vol. iv, p. 96. (Edit. 


Paris, 1823.) Mr. McCulloch derives all his information from Storch, in regard 
to the Continental Banks, and translates whole pages into his Commercial Dic- 
tionary, and his notes to Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. In the former work it 
I erroneously said that the Bank of Amsterdam was established in 1659. Dict. 
Com. Foreign Banks. (Edit. Lond., 1835.) The author appears not to have known 
that the funds of the bank were replaced in 1802, as stated by Hassel, but intimates 
that the bank ceased to exist in 1796. Dict. Com., p. 31, article, “‘ Amsterdam.’ 
On the other hand, the editors of the Encyclopedia Americana (article, ‘* Bank,” 
vol. i,) assert, with more inexcusable inaccuracy, that ‘ During the whole period 
since the establishment of the bank, no peculation, or breach of trust, on the part 
of the Directors, has ever happened.” 

+ Storch, Cours D’Econ. Pol. tom. iv, pp. 107, 184. Sismondi, Nouveaux 
Principes D’Econ. Polit., vol. ii. p. 112. (Edit. Paris, 1827.) Ganilh, p. 333, 
(N. Y. Ed., trs. by Boileau, 1812,) says he has not been able to discover whether 
this bank issued paper money or not 

t Storch, Cours D’Econ. Pol: vol. iv, p. 107. We have not access to the au- 


thorities which M. Storch cites. 
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Turning our attention to the northern portion of Europe, we find 
that Catharine I]. commenced a very thorough experiment of the use 
of a paper currency. In 1768, she established a bank of assignats. 
The bills first issued amounted to forty millions of rubles, and were 
payable in copper coin on demand. As the amount was small, com- 
pared with the wants of the country, and was not enlarged for the 
full period of eighteen years, these assignats, though really inconver- 
tible into specie, remained at par until 1774. The necessity of a 
circulating medium, their being received in payment of public dues, 
and the moderate amount issued, sustained their value during all this 
period. ‘The invention appeared to operate so successfully, and was 
at the same time so cheap and easy of execution, that in 1786, the 
Empress was persuaded by the nobility and gentry to establish a 
bank of loans, for their especial accommodation. ‘The issues of this 
bank soon amounted to one hundred millions of rubles.* ‘The faith 
of the government was pledged for their redemption, and they were 
nominally convertible into copper money at the bank. ‘The notes 
were loaned on the mortgage of real estate—on serfs, at forty rubles 
each—and on other securities. Within two years after the establish- 
ment of this bank, its assignats fell rapidly, and in 1795, they were 
31 1-2 pr. ct. below par. Various measures were adopted to pre- 
serve their par value, among which was a prohibition to export or 
melt down the copper coin in which they were redeemable ; but as 
the amount of issues continued to increase, the paper assignat depre- 
ciated more and more in value. Jn 1796, at the date of the death of 
the Empress, the issues amounted to one hundred and fifty-seven 
millions of rubles; and in 1810, they had reached the enormous 
amount of 577,000,000 of rubles. ‘The depreciation kept pace with 
the excess of their issues, and in 1811, they were 75 pr. ct. below 
par. ‘The ruinous consequences of this state of things attracted the 
attention of the government, whose income suffered a depreciation re- 
quiring the most rigid economy. In February, 1810, the government 
issued a proclamation, declaring the assignats to be a sacred and in- 
violable debt, for the repayment of which the whole wealth and re- 
sources of the Empire were solemnly pledged ; that the amount 
should not be any farther enlarged; and that every practicable mea- 
sure should be adopted to diminish it. A portion of the public do- 
main was offered in exchange for the paper assignats ; a loan office 
also was established, at which they were received at fifty per cent. 
discount ; several millions of rubles, thus collected by the government, 
were burned, and it continued to collect and retaim as large an amount 
as the expenses of the government, aided by a considerable increase 
of duties, would permit.{ M. Storch draws an appalling picture of 


* Nearly £15,000,000, estimating the silver ruble at 3s. 2d. sterling ; an amount 
equal to the circulation of the Bank of England at that date. 
ft Storch, Cours D’Econ. Polit. vol. iv., p. 196, et seqq 
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the losses, embarrassments, and distress occasioned by this depre- 
ciated paper currency. ‘The vigorous measures of the government, 
however, kept it from further depreciation ; and for several years one 
ruble in specie was worth about four rubles in paper.* In 1818 the 
Commercial Bank of Russia was established. Its capital consists of 
30,000,000 bank-note rubles (a little less than £1,400,000 ;) it is a 
bank of discount and of deposite ; and has branches at Archangel, 
Moscow, Odessa, Riga, &c.t Although the regulations of this bank 
are very excellent, the greatest inconvenience still exists from the im- 
mense amount of the old, depreciated paper money in circulation. 
The government has been obliged to have commercial accounts kept 
in the denomination of the paper ruble ; the ratio of the value of a pa- 
per ruble to that of a silver one is as 1 to 3.6; and the old notes are 
so much disfigured and torn that the counting of them is a profession 
at Petersburgh for a class of persons called Artelschicks.} 

The history of the paper currency in Sweden is equally instructive ; 
but it is unnecessary to be equally particular in describing it. The 
Bank of Stockholm was founded in 1657. Soon after its establish- 
ment, its issues reached the enormous amount of 48,000,000 rubles, 
The depreciation in their value kept pace with the excess of their 
issues, and at one time they were 96 pr. ct.below par. ‘The confu- 
sion and distress occasioned by this state of affairs, induced Gustavus 
III. soon after his accession to the throne, in 1772, to adopt vigorous 
measures to restore the currency. He borrowed large sums of money 
in Holland to redeem the notes, and ordered that no new emissions 
should be made ; but shortly afterward, in his war with Russia, he 
abandoned these remedial measures, and the currency returned to its 
former miserable condition. For nearly thirty years last past, no 
coins haye been in circulation, in Stockholm, excepting copper ; the 
ordinary paper money is nearly fifty per cent. below the bank par, and 
all commercial operations are much embarrassed by the miserable 
condition of the currency.§ 

Denmark has also had its share of the disastrous effects of a paper 
currency. The Bank of Copenhagen was founded in 1736 ; and in 
1745, within nine years after its foundation, it suspended specie pay- 
ments by the authority of the government. But its issues were con- 
stantly augmented ; the public suffered, but the stockholders gained. 
In 1773, the King bought up all the shares ; its emissions were then 


* The Assignation Bank became an Imperial Bank in 1786, at the time that the 
Loan Bank for the nobility was made a part of the plan of a Nationa] Currency. 
In 1797, Paul established the Aid Bank, for the relief of the nobility ; the charter 
of which may be seen in Oddy on Commerce, p. 190. 
t+ Kelly’s Cambist. vol. i, p. 103. 
t Coxe’s Travels in Russia, vol. iii, p. 315. 
§ Coxe’s Travels, vol. iv, pp. 267—275. Storch, Cours D’Econ. Pol. vol. iv, | 
p- 191. ; 
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twenty-fold greater than the specie in its vaults, and were still farther 
increased fifty per cent. All gold and silver coins disappeared from 
the circulation, and bills were issued, for the purposes of change, of 
as low a denomination as twenty-five cents. About the year 1791, 
with a view to alleviate this evil, a new bank was established, with a 
considerable specie capital, and independent of the Royal Bank. 
It commenced with promises of prompt redemption in specie and of 
limiting its issues to about twice the amount of specie in its vaults ; 
but, with the usual good faith of similar institutions, it soon suspended 
cash payments, and forced upon the nation its currency to such ex- 
cess, that in 1804 the bills of the new bank were at a discount of 
twenty-five per cent., and those of the Royal Bank were forty-five per 
cent. below par. By a continuation of the same system, in October, 
1813, eighteen skillings in paper could be bought for one in silver! 
During that year a new monetary system was adopted, by which the 
money of the new bank was raised to about fifty per cent. of its nomi- 
nal value ; but bank money continues to be used in most commercial 
transactions, and always at a very heavy discount.* 

The Bank of Vienna, established by the Empress Maria Theresa 
during the seven years’ war, ran through a similar career. Bills were 
at first issued to the amount of only 12,000,000 florins ; and being 
receivable for public dues, and moderate in their amount, they re- 
mained at par for a considerable period. The experiment was so 
successful and tempting that farther emissions soon succeeded, and 
were attended by the certain result of depreciation. ‘The precious 
metals disappeared from the circulation, and in 1797 the bank was 
obliged to suspend specie payments. ‘The Empress ordered that 
paper money should be received in payment of all debts ; but arbitrary 
power cannot control natural laws, and in 1810 one florin in silver 
would exchange for thirteen in paper. The government found itself 
involved in such troubles, that in 1811 it put a stop to all farther 
issues of the bank, and the old bills were declared redeemable in new 
government paper, at one-fifth of their nominal value. In this way 
four-fifths of the circulation was withdrawn, to the loss of that amount 
by the community ; and the paper florin rose so that eight were equal 
to one of silver.t 

The banks at Rome, Turin, and Naples, have exemplified the same 
principles, and their money has seldom been at a less discount than 
twenty-five per cent.; but the political revolutions in those countries 
render any deductions from their history of little value. 

Of all the continental states, Prussia alone has maintained its 
integrity in this particular, and effectually guarded its subjects from 











*Sismondi, Nouveaux Prin. D’Econ. Pol. vol. ii, p. 114. Storch, Cours 
D’Econ. Polit. vol. iv. p. 192. 
t Storch, sup. cit. p. 185. Sismondi, vol. ii, p. 113. 
VOL. vit. NO. xX¥Vi.—FEB. 1840. M 
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the ruinous effects of a depreciated currency. The bills of the bank 

of Berlin, from the period of its foundation in 1'765, by the moderation 

of its issues and the integrity of its directors, continued at par until 

the capture of that city by the French, in 1806. Its suspension at 

that time impaired its credit for the ten years next following, but no 
Jonger. The Prussian government, in its wars with France in two 
instances issued paper money, which was for a time much depre- 

ciated ; but on the restoration of peace the prompt redemption of these 

issues restored them to their full nominal value.* 

The vales of Spain, issued during her American wars, preceding 
1781, had depreciated, in 1800, seventy-five per cent.; by the treaty 
of peace with England, about 1802, they partially retrieved their 
credit, but in 1805 were at a discount of fifty-eight per cent.t 

Let the reader reflect on the effects we have experienced in this 
country from a depreciation of ten or twenty per cent. on bank bills, 
and he will appreciate, in some measure, the losses and distress which 
the continental nations have endured from a paper currency. We 
shall next very rapidly examine the effects of the use of a paper 
currency in the more enlightened, wealthy, and commercial nations, 

France and England. 

It is true that our own practice and legislation have more closely 
resembled those of the countries we have already examined. The 
paper issues of the United States have been as indiscreet and exces- 
sive as those of Russia or Sweden ; but happily, our commercial re- 
lations with England, and the activity, industry, and resources of our 
country have enabled us, unlike those countries, to rise above the im- 
mense losses inflicted by this pernicious system. 

Of Law’s notorious paper money operations, we have heretofore 
given a full historical outline.{ But that account did not imbody all 
the particulars to which it is necessary to attend in the pursuit of the 
present inquiry. We shall therefore be excusable for adding a few we 
facts, derived from other sources. 

Louis XIV., at the time of his death, was in debt to the enormous 
amount of £142,000,000. ‘To reduce this debt, the ministry, by one 
of those frauds which, in a different shape, are even in our time and 
in our country resorted to, ordered a recoinage of the louis d’or. The 
coin in circulation was ordered back to the mint, where it was re- 
ceived at sixteen livres, and, a new head having been stamped upon 
it, was reissued at twenty livres. By this edict (passed the 2d Janu- 
ary, 1716,) the government extorted from the people one-third part of 
all the specie in circulation. The holders of the old coin were natu- 
rally reluctant to make this sacrifice ; it was smuggled into Holland 
in large quantities, recoined there, and sent back again. ‘To relieve 
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* Storch, vol. iv, 185. tIb. p. 180. 
t See Democratic Review for March, 1839, p. 324 
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the Prince Regent from the difficulties attending the execution of this 
extortionary edict, Law laid before him the project of his bank. He 
proposed to buy up the old coin at a higher price than the mint 
allowed, and to give in exchange the notes of his bank, payable in 
the new coin. It will readily be seen that this was a very profitable 
operation for the bank, while the holders of the prohibited coin saved 
something by the exchange, so long as their bank notes would pass at 
par. It was one of the merits of Law’s paper money, as it is of mo- 
dern bank bills, that by a kind of legerdemain, it concealed the real 
loss to the holder beneath an apparent advantage. 

The bank was astonishingly successful for three years, and its 
notes were one per cent. above par; when the Regent, envying this 
prosperity in the hands of a subject, bought up all the shares and 
took the bank into his own hands. The notes were then made pay- 
able in silver coin, not specifying, as Law had done, the kind of coin. 
It is but justice to say, that Law from this moment expressed his con- 
viction that the bank would end in ruin. But his remonstrances and 
predictions were unheeded. In 1719-20 the bank had a prodigious 
credit. Zwo thousand six hundred and ninety-six millions of livres 
had been manufactured and put in circulation. Commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture were in the most flourishing condition ; 
wealth and luxury were diffused throughout the nation as if by magic ; 
and it was asserted, (as it has been in this country, upon equally sure 
grounds, under similar circumstances,) that the whole national capital 
had been increased four-fold! ‘“ Nobody minded gold or silver,” 
says Steuart, “any more than if the denomination of their paper had 
no relation to those metals.” 

This was the state of affairs on the 21stof May, 1720. The Regent 
was naturally led to believe that the value of money depended on the 
royal fiat; and as the amount of paper in the country was vastly dis- 
proportionate to the amount of specie in the bank, it was solemnly 
debated in council, whether the coin should all be doubled in value by 
order of the government, or the paper be reduced one-half. The latter 
course was judged to be most expedient, and was announced and de- 
creed by an arrét of the council, on the day last mentioned. The 
arrét was no sooner promulgated than the whole bubble exploded. 
“The day following,” says the author last quoted, “a man might have 
starved with a hundred millions of paper in his pocket.” Law, who 
had before been regarded almost as divine—(have we not some 
analogous example in this country ?)—suddenly became the execration 
of France, was banished, and died in poverty. In the October fol- 
lowing, all bank notes were suppressed.* “The bubble no sooner 
burst,” says the author last quoted, “than the whole nation was 


* Sir James Steuart’s Polit. Economy, vol. ii, p. 235, London ed. 1767. This 
work contains a full history of Law’s Bank and the Mississippi scheme. 
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thrown into astonishment and consternation. Nobody could conceive 
from whence the credit had sprung; what had created such moun- 
tains of wealth in so short a time ; and by what witchcraft and fascina- 
tion it had been made to disappear in an instant, in the short period 
of one day.” 

“ Volumes,” he continues, “ have been since written in France, by 
men of speculation, in order to prove that it was a want of confidence 
in the public, and not the want of a proper security for the paper, which 
eccasioned this downfall.” 

The same evil, it will be remembered, has afflicted our banking 


system. Nothing but “a want of confidence,” say the advocates of 


credit, produced our commercial difficulties in 1837. 

By this terrible lesson France was delivered from the evils of a 
paper currency for more than a century and a half. ‘The subsequent 
history of her banks may be given in a very few words. 

In 1776 the exertions of Mr. Panchaud established a bank in Paris, 
for the discounting of commercial paper. But this bank, like all others 
of which we have any account, departed, at an early period, from the 
avowed objects of its formation. It made advances to the govern- 
ment, and was soon closely connected with all its financial opera- 


were 


> 
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tions. Its issues became excessive, and its notes in 178 
depreciated six per cent. ‘The government soon absorbed all its 
capital and loans, and it ceased, in fact, to have a separate existence. 
Still farther issues of paper money were needed, and a new species 
of obligations called “ assignats” were put in circulation in 1789. 
They were based upon the lands of the clergy and emigrants which 
had been confiscated by the government. ‘They originally purported 
to secure to the holder a certain portion of the public domain. Their 
appearance in those exciting times infected the nation with a new 
mania: the absolute want of a currency favored their introduction, 
and as only four hundred millions of francs were issued during the 
first year, they suffered no depreciation from excess. ‘They illus- 
trated, at this period, the theory that if a paper currency be limited to 
a small amount, and be receivable for public dues, it will circulate at 
par, without reference to its convertibility into specie or the security 
of its ultimate redemption. In fact the assignat contained no specific 
promise to pay, and was finally abbreviated to these brief terms : 
“ Domaines nationau»: assignat de 100 francs.” Yet in this form 
they continued to pass current, until the excess of their issues de- 
stroyed them. In September, 1796, the amount of issues had reached 
45,599,000,000 of francs! ‘The system had then reached its limit 
and exploded. An assignat of one hundred francs became worth 
only three sous and six deniers in specie! At the close of this year 
a forced loan of 600,000,000 of francs was laid by the government, 
toward which one hundred francs in assignats were received for one 
franc, On this basis, a new paper currency, called “ mandats,” was is- 
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sued by the government, to the amount of 2,400,000,000 of francs. 
This paper money soon ran down sixty-four per cent., and eventually 
ninety-nine and a half per cent., and thus became nearly valueless.* 

Thus we see that neither public credit nor the pledge of national 
domains can secure a paper currency from becoming utterly worth- 
less if it be not absolutely limited in its amount. 

But the necessities of trade soon led to other and more legitimate 
banking arrangements. In 1798, several private bankers, some mer- 
ehants and manufacturers, and some speculators, established banking 
houses ; but competition and the want of capital restrained their ope- 
rations. In 1800, the Bank of France was engrafted upon one of 
these private establishments ; and in April, 1803, all the other private 
banks were consolidated in the Bank of France. This bank was 
regulated by the most cautious rules, and they have since been in 
general strictly observed. It discounted only commercial paper, 
having not more than sixty days to run. Its customers had their 
names entered upon a list which was frequently revised, and those 
who had become suspected in credit were stricken off. Its issues 
were moderate and of large denominations only. 

In 1805, during the alliance of the Austrians and Russians against 
Bonaparte, the public alarm caused so great a run upon the bank, that 
it suspended specie payments ; but during the year next following, 
the battle of Austerlitz and the capitulation of Presburgh having re- 
stored public confidence, the bank resumed specie payments. 

During the invasion of France by the allied powers in 1814, a run 
upon the bank drove it, a second time, to a partial suspension. In 
January of that year the bank only paid to the extent of 500,000 
francs a day, and not more than 1000 francs to one person; but in 
the following month of February it resumed complete payments. 

The bills of the Bank of France have never had an extensive cir- 
culation in the interior of the country. ‘They are not issued of a less 
denomination than 500 francs ($94); and the abundance of specie in 
the interior may be in part ascribed to that circumstance, and in part 
to the lessons experience has taught the French people. In 1823, ac- 
eording to M. Say, the bills of the bank in circulation were 169,000, 
000 of francs, and the specie in its vaults amounted to 208,000,000 of 
francs. Its deposites were 60,000,000 of francs, and it thus had 148, 
000,000 of francs to redeem its bills.t| But the Bank of France, with 
the lessons of prudence so strongly before it, has not always escaped 
the inevitable tendency to excessive issues, inherent in all paper mo- 

* Storch, vol. iv, pp. 159-161. 

t Ganilh, 356, et seq. Storch, vol. iv, p. 170, and the noteof J.B. Say. “The 
bank is in the palace built by Louis XIV. for the Count of Toulouse. The trea. 
sure is kept in boxes or casks, in very strong, arched vaults, under ground. Each 
vault has an opening or mouth of massive masonry ; and the specie is raised or lows 
ered by pulleys,”-—Jd, 
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ney systems. In 1818 its issues became excessive, and in the cur- 
rent of deceitful prosperity occasioned by its own imprudence, it was 
borne along to the very verge of bankruptcy. In November of that 
year, its specie was reduced to 34,000,000 of francs; and in a 
country less richly supplied with gold and silver than France—that 
is to say, in any other country in Europe—its suspension would have 
been inevitable. The governors of the bank adopted the most vigo- 
rous measures to relieve themselves from this perilous position. 
They largely curtailed their discounts, and refused all paper which 
had more than forty-five days torun. A calamitous revulsion in trade 
was the consequence of these measures; many heavy mercantile 
houses failed ; and loud imprecations were heaped upon the bank by 
merchants who had abundance of the best business paper, with sixty 
days to mature, but were obliged to suspend, by the rigid rule which 
the bank adopted. But these severe measures were effectual. Be- 
tween November, 1818, and March, 1819, the specie in the bank was 
increased from 34,000,000 of francs, as above stated, to 100,000,000. 
This great increase was chiefly derived from the various small chan- 
nels of circulation throughout the kingdom.—lt furnishes an instruct- 
ive example of the value of a large specie circulation in a community, 
to the exclusion of small bills.* 

But the most instructive example in the history of paper money re- 


mains to be considered, the example of Great Britain. ‘The Bank of 


England has now been in operation nearly a century and a half. Es- 
tablished in the commercial capital and great money market of the 
world ; in 2 nation surpassing all others in wealth, commerce, intelli- 
gence, and the stability of its laws ; sustained by the legislation and 
credit of the government, and closely connected with its vital in- 
terests ; established, too, at a period when the experience of conti- 
nental states, during nearly a century, had thrown much light upon 
the principles of banking; and having passed, during its existence, 
through every conceivable condition of prosperity, suspension, and 


adversity, of peace and of war—we may reasonably conclude that if 


a system of banking and paper money can be brought, by wisdom and 
experiment, to complete perfection, we shall find an example of that 
perfection in the Bank of England. 

This bank was established in 1694, under the auspices of William 
IIf., the Stadthelder of Holland. He had no doubt brought with him 
to England a conviction of the advantages his own country had de- 
rived from the Banks of Amsterdam and Hamburgh. But the princi- 
ples upon which it was founded were wholly unlike those of the de- 
posite banks we have just named. It began by lending to the govern- 
ment the money which the shares of its capital stock produce .d. Mark 
the close and almost inevitable connexion between this system of bank- 





* Report of the Lords’ Committee on the resumption of cash payments, p. 109. 
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ing and a national debt: indeed, it may be safely said, that the former 
eannot long exist without the latter. To the Bank of England the 
world is indebted for the earliest developement of “the great credit 
system,” as it is popularly called; a system which is based upon the 
principle, that promises to pay, by a government or bank, may be made 
to supplant all actual money—on the strength of a fictitious credit, 
conferred by legislation and extorted from the necessities of the peo- 
ple—without any means, intention, or even possibility of redeeming 
those promises according to their tenor. ‘This is the theory of the 
governmental and bank debt in England—openly avowed in the case 
of the former, and equally true, in the case of the latter; and this is 
the policy, both with regard to governments and banks, which a nu- 
merous party are endeavoring to establish in the United States. 

To give a complete history of the Bank of England ; to show its 
effective agency in heaping up the national debt; the aid it has fur- 
nished to monopolies and to the accumulation of wealth by the aris- 
tocracy, and the oppression it has exercised upon the poor ; to trace 
the numerous abuses of its power complained of, even in England— 
a power which holds the government in check ; to point out its inter- 
ference with free trade, its support of the corn-laws, and its connexion 
with all the numberless restrictions which oppress every branch of 
industry ; to bring down the detail of its operations to the present 
day, when it has usurped and exerts a despotic control over the cur- 
rency and banks of the United States, and the very revenue of our 
government so long as that revenue is paper money—would require 
the space of a volume. The acts of Parliament which have been 
passed in relation to the bank are so numerous, that according to the 
declaration of one of its secretaries, their “mere titles, alone, extend 
to about two hundred pages.”* 

We shall only notice, very briefly, a few events in its history,t from 
which our readers can infer, whether, with all this long experience 
and immense machinery, the paper currency system of England is 
worthy of adoption in the United States. 

Let us first notice the bribes paid at different periods by the Bank. 
to the government, for the renewal of its charter. 

In 1708, the Bank advanced £400,000 for the public service, with- 
out interest, to pay for the renewal ofits charter. (7 Anne, c. 7.) 

In 1742, its charter was again renewed, on the advance to govern- 
ment of £1,600,000, without interest. (15 Geo. II, c. 13.) 

In 1764, on the payment of £110,000, its charter was again re- 





* Secret committee on the bank charter. Appendix 6, cited in Pebrer on the 
Capital of the British Empire, p. 192, Lond., 1833. 

+ For a more full view of the history of the Bank of England, in a political as 
well as financial and commercial aspect, see the Democratic Review for November, 
1837, article, ‘‘ The Credit System.” 
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In 1781, its charter was again continued for thirty-two years, on a 
loan to the government of £3,000,000, at three per cent. (21 Geo. 
III, c. 60.) 

In 1800, the charter was renewed for thirty-two years, on a loan of 
£3,000,000, for six years, without interest. ‘The Bank being then in 
a state of suspension, and at the mercy of Parliament in some mea- 
sure, the interest on this sum was remitted for a long period after the 
six years had expired. (40 Geo. III, c. 28.) 

In 1833, the charter was again renewed, but certain infractions of 
its monopoly were effected, which the Bank resented by refusing to 
offer any bonus. It may be cancelled, upon a year’s notice, after 
1845; but if not so cancelled, will continue until a year’s notice by 
Parliament be given, after 1855. 

The total amount thus advanced to the government by these suc- 
cessive bids for the continuance of its monopoly, is £8,110,000! We 
thus see where the United States Bank in Pennsylvania, and many of 
our State banks have learned some of their financial lessons. This, 
however, is but a small item in the corrupt transactions between the 
Bank of England and the government of that country. Its original 
capital of £1,200,000 was loaned to the king, at the enormous rate 
of eight per cent. interest. At every possible opportunity, during the 
century and a half which has since transpired, it has taken advantage 
of the wants of the government and the corruption of Parliament, to 
make advances on equally iniquitous terms. One of the most noto- 
rious of these instances occurred while the Exchequer was under the 
administration of Chancellor Vansittart, now Lord Bexley, in 1816. 
The Bank then advanced to the government three millions, at three 
per cent. interest. ‘The weak Chancellor advised the crown, in con- 
sideration of this extreme generosity, to permit the Bank to add these 
three millions to its pre-existing capital, although at that moment the 
government had a disposable balance, lying in the vaults of the Bank, 
of £10,807,000, without interest !* 

Between 1793 and 1815, the loans thus made amounted, in the ag- 
gregate, to more than six hundred and eighteen millions of pounds ster- 
ling. The profits derived by the Bank from this corrupt intercourse, 
may, in part, be appreciated from the fact, that since 1790 it has dis- 
tributed among its proprietors £51,546,666! By the corrupt negotia- 
tion with Vansittart alone the Bank realized not less than £6,600,000! 
Whence have these profits been derived, and who has paid them? 
They have been extorted from the toils of the wretched laborer by the 
legitimate operation of the “ credit system.” During the very year 
when the Vansittart loan was effected, there were two thousand seven 
hundred bankruptcies in Great Britain. 

But has the Bank of England maintained a permanent currency, 





* Pebrer on the Resources of the British Empire, p. 194. 
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equivalent to gold and silver? Has it kept commerce secure from 
those revulsions which, it is said, will become se ruinous by the ex- 
clusion of an elastic paper currency ? 

For the first sixteen years after the establishment of the Bank, not- 
withstanding that Parliament made strong efforts to sustain it, its 
operations were disastrous ; its netes fell to a discount of twenty per 
cent.; and finally, in 1696, it suspended specie payments.” 

In 1745, during the attempts of the Pretender, it again, in fact, sus- 
pended, by resorting to the pitiful artifice of paying eut sixpences to 
vain time.t 

During Lord Gordon’s riot in 1780, the Bank was again in great 
danger, both from the alarm of the public and the violence of the riot- 
ers. Since that period 2 strong military force has always been kept 
within its wails. 

We come now to the era of its great suspension for the period of 
twenty-three years, commencing in 1797, and ending in May, 1821. 
To an unprejudiced mind the statement of this fact alone, in the history 
of the Bank, would be conclusive evidence of the false principles ii- 
herent in the system. In times of prosperity it appears to operate 
admirably, but the first blow ef adversity strikes the whole baseless 
fabric to the ground. 

A short time previous to this suspension of the Bank, there weré 
about two hundred and fifty country banks in England; and of these not 
less than eighty became insolvent before the catastrophe of their great 
mistress. So soon, however, as they found that the Bank of England 
was allowed by Parliament to violate the integrity of contracts with im- 
punity, the country banks again began to start up, and in 1813 their 
number amounted to more than nine hundred. Of this number no less 
than two hundred and forty again failed in less than the three years 
next succeeding ; ninety-two of which were wound up under com- 
missions of bankruptcy. Our American banking system has been 
declared to be the worst the world lias evet known; but it has been 
unjustly extolled to that “bad eminence ;” for the paper currency of 
England, under the protection of its “ Great Regulator,” that object 
of homage to the devout worshippers of the “credit system,” has 
suffered revulsions and inflicted injuries, compared with which, the 
evils under which we suffer are but trifles. 

But passing over these ruinous disasters of the country banks, a full 
detail of which would fill a volume, let us consider the issues of the 
Bank of England. At the period of its suspension a dangerous foreign 
war aroused a patriotic sentiment at home, and, at the instigation of the 
government and the proprietors of the Bank, public meetings were 
held, and combinations formed, to sustain the current circulation of 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, McCulloch's ed., vol. ii, p. 73. (London ed. 1828 
Ganilh, p. 339. 


t Smith's Wealth of Nations p. 78.—Storch, vol. iv, p. 114. 
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the Bank, notwithstanding its violation of its good faith. A com- 
mittee of Parliament, in the same manner with certain committees 
im more modern times, reported that the Bank was abundantly solvent ; 
nothing was wanting but “ public confidence,” and that for a time was 
manufactured. The government took the notes of the Bank in all its 
transactions ; and its issues, for the first three years, were confined 
within reasonable limits. In the year of the suspension, they amounted 
to £11,114,120, a sum at that time too large for the ability of its 
Bank to redeem. But the legal privilege conferred on the Bank, of 
making contracts and not fulfilling them, was too precious a boon to 
remain long unemployed. It was so eagerly taken advantage of, that 
in 1809 the circulation of the Bank had nearly doubled, and amounted 
to £21,027,470! and this, too, in face of the fact that in 1801 its 
bills were at not less than eight per cent. discount. In 1812, their 
discount was twenty and one-half per cent.—worse than Mississippi 
money in New York at this date. But they were destined to still far- 
ther depreciation, and in 1814 fell twenty-five and one-eighth per cent. 
below par. Contemplate the currency of a nation, amounting to more 
than twenty-eight millions of pounds sterling, as it did in that year, 
depreciated more than one-fourth of its nominal value. Yet the Bank 
continued to enlarge its issues, and in 1817 they reached the amount 
of £29,543,780! This, be it remembered, is a picture of a National 
Bank, in a commercial nation, with extraordinary privileges and im- 
munities, and sustained by the whole credit and resources of the 
British Empire. Can history furnish a more instructive example in 
determining the merits of a paper currency? Is it possible for either 
our Federal Government or the Governments of the States, to found 
a paper money bank on firmer foundations than the Bank of England, 
or to fortify it with more powerful immunities and resources? For 
more than twenty-three years, terminating within recent recollection, 
England suffered beneath the infliction of an irredeemable, depreciated 
paper currency, the very curse our country is seeking to relieve itself 
from ; and yet we are advised to resort to the same policy which 
brought that infliction upon our English neighbors. 

But amid this ruinous state of affairs it was contended by the “credit 
system” partisans in England, as it has lately been in this country, 
that paper money had not depreciated, but gold and silver had become 
enhanced ; and in 1810, a committee of Parliament was appointed to 
examine this grave theory. A majority of that committee were men 
of sense, and after taking examinations of the most eminent bankers 
and merchants in Europe, produced the celebrated “ Bullion Report,” 
as it is called, in which the depreciation of the Bank of England notes 
was ascribed to the true causes.* The majority of the House of 
Commons had the dishonesty or stolidity to reject this report ; and on 





* This report was drawn up by Mr. Francis Horner. 
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motion of Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
sagacity in money matters we have before illustrated, the House re- 
solved, in face of the fact that Bank notes were at an open discount 
of ten per cent., “that the promissory notes of the Bank of England 
had hitherto been, and were at that time, held to be, in the public es- 
timation, equivalent to the legal coin of the realm.” The Parliament 
even went farther in their effort to restrain the laws of trade by the 
brutum fulmen of their theoretical omnipotence ; and on the motion 
of Lord Stanhope, the House of Lords passed an act that the bills of 
the bank should be received, in all payments, at their nominal rates ; 
which act also passed the House of Commons in July, 1810.* But the 
bills continued to decline until they reached the maximum of their 
depreciation in 1814. 

The stoppage of specie payments by more than two hundred and 
fifty country banks in the two years immediately following 1814, 
by diminishing the paper circulation of the kingdom, raised the 
value of Bank of England notes, and led to the adoption of Mr. 
Peel’s act, in 1819, by which the Bank was required to resume in 
1823. The favorable turn of affairs resulting from the peace of 
Amiens, in 1821, induced the Bank to anticipate the time fixed in 
Mr. Peel’s bill, anid to resume on the first of May in that year. During 
the suspension the country banks had increased to the number of nine 
hundred. ‘T'he destruction of their paper in 1815 and 1816 gave 
rise (as was stated in Parliament, and admitted by all parties,) “to a 
universality of wretchedness and misery which had never been 
equalled, except, perhaps, by the breaking up of the Mississippi 
scheme in France.”t ‘This, be it remembered, occurred while the 
paper currency was under the influence and control of a National 
Bank. At the resumption of specie payments by the Bank of 
England, no restrictions were placed upon the issues of the country 
banks, and they eagerly availed themselves of the restoration of 
public confidence, to renew their abuse of that confidence. They 
forced their paper into such general circulation, that in 1825 it had 
been increased nearly fifty per cent, beyond the amount in 1823. The 
natural consequences followed ; and a more terrible and appalling 
revulsion occurred in 1825, than that of either 1793 or 1816. Seventy 
country banks were swept off in less than six weeks ; and to supply 
the deficiency occasioned by the withdrawal of their bills, more than 
nine millions of pounds sterling of the Bank of England, were put in 
circulation. Perhaps thrice that amount of worthless paper money was 
wholly annihilated. The Bank of England itself was brought to the 


* Allusions to this act of National Bankruptcy, so discreditable to the good faith 
and intelligence of the British Government, are very rarely met with in English 
authorities. ‘ Sit pudor ; sit tamen veri respectus.” Storch, vol. iv, p. 125, gives 
a full account of the matter. 

+ Mr. Horner’s speech in the House of Commons. 
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miserable necessity of issuing one-pound notes to avoid a suspension 
af speeie payments.* 

Lt was during this memorable crisis that Mr. Huskisson dechred 
in Parliament, that owing to the destitution of coin and the circulation 
of country bank paper, the people of England were “ within twenty- 
four hours of a state of barter.” 

The blame of this terrible series of events fell heavily and justly 
upon the Bank of England, and resulted in the partial abrogation of 
its monopoly. In 1826, the restriction by which joint-stock banks 
had been limited to six partners was removed; and notwithstanding 
the severity of the times, the number of these banks amounted, June, 
1836, to seventy-seven ; four-fifths of which issued notes. In March 
of that year their circulation and loans amounted to £3,094,025 
The private banks with six partners still continued in operation 
their number at the date last mentioned was five hundred and fifty- 
nine, and their loans and circulation amounted to £8,353,894. These 
institutions are now so numerous and powerful as to hold the Bankof 
England itself in eheck. 

The more recent disturbances of the commercial and financial 
affairs of England ; the extremity to which the Bank has been reduced 
within the last year, forcing it, in order to avoid the suspension of spe- 
cie payments to obtain from the Bank of France a loan of £2,000,000 
in specie ; the interruption of manufactures, and the ruinous steps 
adopted with respect to the American trade in consequence of the 


vation ofthe reader. ur limits prevent, at this time, a particular view 
of these occurrences. 

Is there anything in the history of this most perfect exemplification 
of the “ eredit system” to encourage its adoption in the United States ” 
We have seen the Bank of England, sustained by the faith and re- 
sourees of the British Empire, twice suspending specie payments 
altogether, and four other times substantially suspending, by resorting 
to pitiful expedients of paying out sixpences, or issuing cancelled one- 
pound notes. We have seen the notes of that bank depreciated, at 
times, to nearly twenty-six per cent. below their nominal value, not- 
withstanding an act of Parliament requiring them to be received at 
par. We have seen her issues fluctuating several millions of pounds 
within a few months. We have seen a destruction of country bank 
paper, during her administration of the financial affairs of the king- 
dom, unequalled in the history of mankind, except perhaps in the case 
of Law’s bank in France. ‘The greatest commercial derangements 
which appear in the history of England have occurred during the 
existence of the Bank of England, viz., iv 1783, 1797, 1816, 1818, 
1825, and 1839; and in each of these instances the operations of the 
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* Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. iv. (McCullock’s Ed.) p. 271. 
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Bank have not only failed to relieve the community, but have actually, 
by means of over-issues, produced the disasters such an institution is 
intended to prevent. “In no less than seven instances,” says a 
writer of great authority, “ has the Bank abused its power, and caused, 
or greatly contributed to cause, immense injury to the public interests, 
since 1780.”* We have seen how the national debt of Great Britain 
has grown up mainly through the facilities for borrowing afforded by 
the Bank. We have seen its bribes for a renewal of its monopolies ; 
its power over British legislation ; its enormous profits, and its ten- 
dency to the aggrandizement of the aristocracy. Do we find in this 
history an example worthy of adoption in the United States? Shall 
the rotten “ credit system” of Europe, which is crumbling to ruin and 
involving in its destruction the dearest rights of the community, 
migrate to this free nation, and transfer to us and our posterity the 
curse which has blighted the land of its birth? Let us at least profit 
by experience—an experience so recent and so palpable as that of 
our English neighbors. 

We have not profited so much as we ought by the experience of 
foreign nations. They have, for centuries, been going through the 
same processes and vicissitudes we are now experiencing. Paper 
money has been tried, with every possible advantage of experience, 
wealth, commercial pre-eminence, and national credit. It has never 
succeeded. ‘The dark picture of paper money circulation, presented 
by the history of our own affairs, since the independence of these 
States was established, would form a proper sequel to the sketch we 
have already drawn. But in respect to this, we must presume on the 
knowledge of our readers; and content ourselves with a general 
reference to the numerous articles on this subject which the pages of 
the Democratic Review have presented within the course of the 
past two years. May we not, then, safely adopt the conclusion 
of Mr. McCulloch, whose words we quote with a slight variation, 
“that whenever the power to issue paper money has been con- 
ceded to any set of persons, it has been abused, or, which is the same 
thing, such paper has uniformly been over issued, or its value depre- 
ciated from excess.” We propose in a second Article to consider the 
practical inferences to be drawn from the foregoing facts ; the proper 
limitation of paper issues in this country in view of the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case upon which we have to work ; and the means 
by which that limitation may be effected. 
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SONNETS ON THE SONNET. 


I. 


I love the Sonnet—so compact and neat, 

With its two quatrains and its triplets twain— 
Gift of Italia’s muse in Danre’s reign, 

By Perrarcu tuned to harmony complete. 

From the bright south, in words and numbers sweet, 
*Tis quickly wafted o’er the bounding main ; 
Sipney and Spenser catch the graceful strain, 

And peerless SuaxsPeare doth its notes repeat. 

Then Mitron takes it for his noblest rhymes ; 
And though not found in lofty Drypen’s lays, 

Nor Pors’s, nor GoLpsmirn’s, yet, in later times, 
Worpsworru devotes it to rehearse the praise 

Of Nature, Freedom, Truth ; nor merely chimes 


With tinkling words, but wins and wears the bays. 


IT. 


I read the Sonnet. The full complement 
Of fourteen lines one minute will despatch, 
And so much time one easily may snatch 
From labor or repose. God has not lent 
Our mortal term, that all should be employed 
In cheerless toil; and those ordained to lead 
Laborious lives should take more earnest heed, 
Lest their diviner powers become alloyed, 
Or rust and die. This, then, the Sonnet’s part ; 
Within its narrow pale are oft combined 
Thought, fancy, genius, high poetic art ; 
And when for lengthened song no hour we find, 
The Sonnet comes to charm, to mend the heart, 
And with ambrosial fare to feed the mind. 
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IT]. 


I write the Sonnet. In this work-day age 

A busy man can seldom make the time, 

To tempt the muse in more extended rhyme ; 
And though it patience need the lines to gauge, 
In strict accordance with the Sonnet’s laws, 

Yet when the mind is raised, the fancy warm, 

Some care and effort will the task perform. 

I write it too (though late the gift) because 
I frame it in the solitary walk ; 

Or in the flying car, when motion, noise, 
Will not allow you or to read or talk ; 

Or when some careless task my hand employs ; 
Or in the restless watches of the night ; 


Thus putting blank or evil thoughts to flight. 


IV. 
I print the Sonnet. Some one grumbles, “ Why ? 
‘“‘ Must all who write bad verses shine in print ?” 
E’en though I should not profit by the hint, 
The question’s fair, and claims a fair reply. 
My answer, then, kind reader, this must be— 
Though bards are numerous, “ much remains unsung ;”* 
Much in this land of ours, where, fresh and young, 
Nature disports, and thought and speech are free. 
Then, too, our native masters of the lyre 
Seldom employ this form of poesy ; 
In other modes they choose to strike the wire, 
Leaving the Sonnet to such wights as me: 
And if my strains wake in a single breast 
One pure, high thought, why should they be suppressed ? 


New York, 1840. B. F. B. 


———————— ee - 





* “Much yet unsung remains.”—Bsattiz’s Minstrel. Book II. 
—‘ Much yet remains 
Unsung.”—Cowper’s Tasx. Book III. 

Also—T. Ritcuiz, passim, 
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THE ZEPHYR, THE ROSE, AND THE STAR. 


“From yonder leafy hill, 
Where the spring flowers earliest grow, 
Far away, 
Where the stream that turns the mill, 
With its never ceasing flow, 
Is at play ; 


* From wandering ’mid the grove, 
With its summer garments clad, 
Green and bright, 
I have come, my only love, 
To make thy spirit glad, 
This fair night. 


“‘T’ve been roaming all the day, 

I have journeyed far and near ; 
But I come, 

No more with wish to stray, 

But, blessed and blessing, here 


Find a home.” 


Thus whispering soft and sweet, 
Towards the rose’s shady bower 
Stole the wind ; 
But she looked not up to greet-— 
Ah! wherefore is the flower 
So unkind? 


‘“‘ My beauteous rose,” he said, 
In his most bewitching tone, 
“* Wilt thou chide, 
And turn from me thy head ? 
I love thee well, my own 
Fair young bride.” 


Then stole he to her side 
And kissed away a tear 
From her eye ; 
But the rose only sighed, 
And be paused in vain to hear 
Her reply. 


Through the casement opened wide, 
I was watching one bright star 
In the sky ; 
And as turnéd the rose aside, 
Its soft ray from afar 
Lit her eye. 


Then vexed the wind did seem, 
And he sovght the leaVes to raise 
For a screen, 
That no more upon its beam 
The lovely rose might gaze, 
Nor be seen. 


Lenoz, Mass. 


‘“* Ah, cruel wind,” said she, 

“T have trusted thee too long ; 
For no spell 

Has taught thee constancy, 

And vain is now thy song— 
Fare thee well ! 


** Away to yon bright bower, 
Where many a blossom fair 
May be thine, 
And perhaps some foolish flower, 
Whose heart thou wilt ensnase, 
Like to mine. 


“In my sweet retirement blessed, 
By thee unseen, unknown, 
For a while, 
Ever brightly in the west 
The evening star looked down 
With fond smile. 


** But I cared not for its light, 

And its faithfulness despised— 
Oh, so blind! 

Thy whispers of delight 

My yeang heart only prized, 


Fickle wind. 


Yet ne’er that star its ray 

On me, from its bright home; 
Ceased to cast— 

While thou, too long away, 

Ah, now too late hast coma, 
Beloved, at last!” 


Thus sighed the dying flower, 
As she bade the wind adieu— 
*T was the last ; 
And forth to neighb’ring bower, 
Through the star-gemmed night, he flew 


Off so fast ! 


And again amid the grove, 
And in every verdant spot 
Far and near, 
He told his tale of love, 
While the rose was soon forgot 
Once so dear. 


But nightly in its home, 

Where the bright and crimson west 
Glows afar, 

O’er the flowret’s lonely tomb, 

By fallen leaves light pressed, 
Shines the star. 


Bb. W. F. 


